



















































Social work, as the very expression suggests, is to minimise and gradually eliminate the maladjust- 
ments in the body-social. It is, therefore, essentially revolutionary in character but it effects a gradual change, 
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a change from within and not sudden or violent. In the following paper, which was submitted to the All 
India Conference of Social Work (1947), the author points out the need to get together experts and workers 
in all fields of social activity to decide upon a constructive plan and a philosophy to be followed. 


Miss Cabinetmaker (TISS ’44) is Research Assistant, School of Economics and Sociology, 


University of Bombay. 


In the list of Benevolent Institutions in the 
Times of India Directory, names of such 
Institutes as Cow Protection and Breeding 
Society, the Bombay Go-Rakshak Mandali, 
Bombay Pinjrapole, appear along with the 
Harijan Sevak Sangh or the Modh Vanik 
Educational Trust. However, we have no 
delegates from the Cow Protection and 
Breeding Society, but we have one from the 
Harijan Sevak Sangh at the present con- 
ference; thus though both the activities 
are benevolent in nature they are not 
classed under the group of social work 
activities. 


It will be seen that a difference is made 
between what is considered as a’ charitable, 
benevolent or philanthropic activity and 
social work activity. What then is meant by 
social work? There is no definition of this 
term though many have been attempted. 


The definitions furnished so far are 
more descriptions than definitions of the 
term. Devine in contrasting it with ‘ ‘social 
economics” as ‘‘community housekeeping” 
calls it by analogy ‘‘its salvage and repair 
services.” 


Tufts offers a definition based on a 
definition per enumeration drawn from a 
detailed list of social work occupations. 
According to Alice Cheyney ‘‘social work 
seems to comprise a group of allied activi- 
ties called by a common name and consi- 
dered to be but various phases of a single 
undertaking because they are all engaged in 
spontaneous efforts to extend benefits in 


response to the evidence of need; because 
they all show a major interest in improving 
the social relationships of their beneficiaries 
and because they all avail themselves of 
scientific knowledge and employ scientific 
methods.” While for Halbert, ‘‘It is the 
business of producing, changing or adjusting 
social organisation and procedure in the 
interests of human welfare according to 
scientific standards.” 


At the first International Conference 
of Social Work held at Paris in 1928, 
Percy Alden defined social work as_consis- 
ting of—for Great Britain at least—four 
major activities: relief or prevention of 
poverty, cure and prevention of disease, 
treatment and reform of the criminal and 
the general abolition of conditions ‘‘which 
hinder progress in our industrial and econo- 
mic life.” 


Though these definitions do not stand 
the test of science or logic they at least 
reveal the nature of activities and the 
manner in which these activities are carried 
on. They are all very emphatic on the term 
‘‘science” and the ‘‘scientific handling” of 
the problems; also on cure and prevention 
rather than palliatives. Perhaps if a brief 
review is taken of the social conditions 
prevalent at the time this new term was 
introduced (i.e., about 1860), it might enable 
us to understand the term a little better. 


It must be owned that social work as it 
has come into existence since 1860 has 
sufficient characteristic phases, scope and 
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method of its own to differentiate it from 
what was considered as ‘‘charity,”’ ‘‘philan- 
thropy,” ‘‘poor relief” or ‘ ‘social reform.” 
These terms refer essentially to relief of the 
poor, either in terms of cash or kind and in 
shape of individual help or institutionalisa- 
tion. 


The sole raison d’etre of these activi- 
ties, i.e., charity or philanthropy, was a 
religious fervour or a humane feeling 
towards fellow brethren in suffering. The 
donors took for granted the existence of 
poverty and the various social ills that 
necessitated these activities. They also 
believed that the misfortunes and sufferings 
were after all the fault of the miserable one 
or perhaps his unlucky stars. 


The ‘‘charity” that was practised by 
the members of the Commune in the early 
days of Christianity gave way to almsgiving 
of the Middle ages. And this was practised 
more for the salvation of one’s soul rather 
than relieve the distress of the sufferer. 
Chrysostom welcomes the presence of 
beggars at the church door since it gives 
opportunity to the donors for cleansing 
their souls of minor offences by almsgiving. 
St. Augustine also teaches the efficacy of 
almsgiving for obtaining forgiveness from 
light offences. Under the circumstances, it 
is not surprising that the prosperous towns 
of Europe found themselves overrun by 
beggars. France rapidly rising as one of the 
leading economic powers of Europe from 
the middle of the 16th century onwards, 
was faced with this problem; so were the 
wealthy German towns. St. Vincent de 
Paul found a solution to this problem. He 
set afoot a movement which will indicate 
the difference between charity and social 
work. He insisted on visiting the poor and 
giving them aid other than almsgiving only. 
He classified them according to the degree of 
their destitute condition and helped them 
accordingly. He also trained workers for the 


purpose of visiting the poor. Conferences 
were held from time to time between the 
workers and detailed rules were framed to 
guard against indiscriminate almsgiving. He 
was a pioneer in introducing the idea of 
friendly visits to the poor. 


With the advent of the 18th century 
the humanitarian spirit began to see society 
and the individual in a new light. ‘‘A 
return to Nature” and ‘‘perfectability of 
man” were its ideals; while the scientific 
spirit questioned all things anew. In the 
realm of charity, the Hamburg scheme and 
the Elberfeld system were its concrete 
expression. Why poverty? Can it not be 
removed? What are its causes? These were 
some of the questions raised by the 
sponsors of these schemes. 


The immediate cause of the Hamburg 
plan was a plague epidemic. A Sanitary 
Association was formed to eradicate it. 
From the findings of this Association it was 
apparent that a radical reform in the manage- 
ment of poor relief was essential. The 
burgomasters undertook to visit the poor 
of their respective districts, investigate the 
condition of the poor in their charge and 


help them. 


Their first organised activity was an 
institution for the care of the sick poor, and 
making the public conscious against indis- 
criminate almsgiving and improving the 
system of charity. After these preliminary 
steps a detailed plan was chalked out and 
circulated amongst the citizens in the shape 
of circulars and bulletins, prior to putting it 
into practice. Those charity organisations 
who refused to co-operate were left alone, 
while those who agreed handed over 
their funds to the municipality and the 
deficit was made up partly by taxation and 
partly by house to house collection. Thus 
even in the matter of finance the city as a 
whole cooperated in shouldering the respon- 
sibility of its poor, while in the actual 
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working out of the scheme the citizens offer- 
ed their services voluntarily. Mere almsgiv- 
ing was replaced by employment, free educa- 
tion, vocational training such as training 
the unemployed in spinning and weaving. 
On completion of their training they were 
given a spinning wheel and a pound of flax 
so as to enable them to be independent. 
In cases of families with small children, if 
both the parents were wage earners, each dis- 
trict was provided with aclean room furni- 
shed with milk and bread where the child- 
ren could be left. In case of incompetent or 
drunken parents the children were boarded 
out in the homes of other poor people 
at the expense of the municipality. Above 
all, they concentrated most on the education 
of the children from infancy onwards. As 
its dynamic organiser Von Voght stated: 
‘the most effectual means of preventing 
misery is the better education of the 
children.” 

They organised a home for transients 
where they were looked after at the expense 
of the municipality, for three days and if they 
desired to stay they were taught some trade 
and employed; otherwise they had to leave. 
A loan fund was established to enable the 
poor to take loans without interest for the 
purpose of building better dwellings, and 
the money to be returned in small instal- 
ments. After 13 years of experiment, 
beggary was completely exterminated; the 
number of destitutes or very poor had 
decreased from 5166 to 2689 and in im- 
proved conditions ; as against 2225 pauper 
children there were only 400 children and 
these were cared for in homes or hospitals 
or were being trained in schools. The 
amount of money spent on relief work prior 
to putting the scheme into practice was also 
greatly reduced. 

In this system we see the essential 
differences between charity and _ social 
work. In the first place, poverty or destitu- 
‘tion is seen in terms of cayse and effect and 
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it is believed that it can be eradicated. This 
scientific attitude we do not notice in 
charity. Secondly, there is a thorough in- 
vestigation of the conditions prior to any 
planning. Thirdly, the plan itself stresses 
the reconstructive and preventive aspects 
rather than almsgiving or such palliative 
measures. Fourthly, the entire public of 
Hamburg takes up the responsibility. It is 
a civic action and not religious. In it we find 
germs of some of the most important 
activities undertaken by social work later 
on as child welfare, education, employment 
and vocational training and improved 
housing condition. Fifthly, prior to the 
launching of the plan, the entire city is 
made aware of the scheme and its coopera- 
tion sought for. Even in the matter of 
finance the contributions are from all the 
citizens and not large sums froma few rich 
merchants. Thus the people are refrained 
from indiscriminate almsgiving and are 
orientated in the idea of constructive charity 
and at the same time participate in the 
welfare of their less fortunate brethren. 
Sixthly, the entire plan is carried out by 
voluntary workers—the citizens consider 
it their duty and responsibility to keep 
their city and its citizens clean, healthy 
and well looked after. This is the keynote 
of the Hamburg scheme which we do not 
find in the social work movements of the 
later period. Perhaps it was possible then ag’ 
Germany was not the organised State we 
find in the 19th and 20th centuries, but a 
collection of nearly 300 States and free 
cities. 

We find similar activities spreading in 
other 20 German cities. It had its influence 
in Paris too; and in Eng and, Chalmers was 
considerably influenced by it. The Elberfeld 
system of 1853 is an offshoot of the same 
plan with certain modifications to suit the 
changing times. And the charity organisa- 
tion movement of London, 1869, bears its 
stamp, 
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Chalmers, about the beginning of the 
19th century, however, differed in one essen- 
tial point, viz., that he insisted on so 
organising the resources of the community 
as to make it self-supporting and its 
members dependent upon one another 
rather than seek outside assistance. To him 
that was ‘‘the invisible fund” on which the 
poor could draw rather than church aid or 
State aid or private charity aid. Only in 
very needy cases cash help was given. 
Otherwise, educating the children, employ- 
ment and such other methods were resorted 
to, so as to elicit the resources of the poor 
themselves. He thus tried to put into practice 
the principle of mutual aid which had been 
very widely practised throughout Europe 
and England until the advent of the Feudal 
system. 


While in Paris, about 1853, we find 
Ozanam, a student of law trying to solve 
some of the defects of the Industrial 
Revolution in a way not very dissimilar to 
the Hamburg Scheme. 


With the advent of the French and 
Industrial Revolutions, the freed serfs floc- 
ked to the industrial centres and struggled 
on in miserable wages. Their poverty 
aroused the attention of some of the young 
students of Sorbonne, especially Ozanam; 
and he and his friends carried on the work 
started by St. Vincent de Paul. As is evident 
from the letters of one of their members, 
their objective was to aid the poor not 
merely with doles but each student was to 
carry to the poor the knowledge of the 
branch of studies in which he specialised. 
The lawyer was to help with his knowledge 
of the laws, the doctor with his knowledge 
of medicine and hygiene and so on. The 
essential feature of the movement was the 
spirit in which help was given. As Ozanam 
himself has stated: ‘‘Help is humiliating 
when it appeals to men from below taking 
heed of their material wants only, but help 


honours when to the bread that nourishes, 
it adds the visit that consoles, the advice 
that enlightens, the friendly shake of the 
hand that lifts up the sinking courage, 


when it treats the poor man with respect, . 


not only as an equal but a superior since 
he is capable of suffering what we perhaps 
are incapable of suffering.” He further 
states that the help is mutual since the hand 
that you clasp, clasps you in return. They 
visited the families helped and kept detailed 
records which were treated as absolutely 
confidential and for the members only. 
Thus we see another difference between 
charity and social work, viz., that assistance 
was given not in terms of superiority and 
inferiority of position as was the practice in 
the Middle Ages but in terms of the more 
fortunate members of society aiding their 
less fortunate brethren. Secondly, «hey 
preferred to give knowledge rather than 
cash so as to enable an individual to help 
himself in the manner he or she thought 
best. 

Then we come to the Elberfeld system. 
As its records indicate, it derived its inspira- 
tion from the Hamburg experiment. The 
characteristic features resemble the Ham- 
burg scheme considerably. A citizen visitor 
or Armenpleger was entrusted with the 
care of four or five families residing in a 
particular locality. He was a volunteer 
appointed by the municipality and it was 
his task to visit and investigate the condition 
of the family, aid it in all respects, be it 
employment, medical aid, educational aid, 
etc., and in matters of cash relief he had to 
take the sanction of the corporators. 
Conferences were held for mutual consulta- 
tions and once a fortnight the Armenpleger 
had to report to an overseer. The municipa- 
lity collected the money for relief and the 
upkeep of the required public institutions 
from the rates and taxes, and the whole 
scheme was entrusted to expert municipal 
officials in each department. Within a 
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decade the paupers were reduced from 4000 
to 1000 though there was an increase in the 
total pupulation. It later became a standard 
method of poor relief in Germany. Its 
essential features are :— 


(1) Individualisation in the care of 
the poor, 

(2) Greater emphasis on cure rather 
than palliative measures, 

(3) Insistence on written records, 
verification of facts and com- 
parative statistics, 

(4) And, above all, the sense of 
civic duty and responsibility 
underlying this movement. The 
entire scheme was voluntarily 
organised and carried out by 
the city fathers. 


Herein the deviation from the accepted 
standards of charity is all the more marked. 
We see the principle of self-help and mutual 
aid appealed to and strengthened rather 
than easy relief; and the resources of the 
community and the individual so organised 
as to contribute towards the maximum 


benefit of both. 


Besides these organised efforts the 
18th century is also marked by a move for a 
number of social reforms. 


(1) Anti-slavery movements. 

(2) The English factory legislation. 

(3) A changed attitude towards 
child welfare and founding of 
institutions for that purpose. 

(4) Penal reforms especially with 
reference to crimes covering 
capital punishments. 

(5) Changed methods in the treat- 
ment of the insane. 

(6) Red Cross services during war- 
time. 

A detailed study of these reforms 
reveals the influence of the various sciences 
and the scientific attitude towards human 
problems, 
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Moreover, the upheaval caused by the 
French Revolution led to an Equalitarian 
attitude on the part of individuals. A 
human being was primarily a human being 
and not a lord or a serf. Thus chasms 
between the various strata of society were 
sought to be bridged. The suppressed arose 
to breathe the fresh air of freedom and to 
bask in the sunshine of equality. But their 
efforts met with opposition and found 
expression in movements like the Chartists’ 
rising and the Luddite risings. In the City 
of London alone the number of paupers 
increased from 85,000 to 120,000 in spite 
of a 75 per cent increase in the annual 
official expenditure. 


The Universities of England, especially 
Oxford, Cambridge and London, have 
played no small role in the solution of 
this alarming situation. A Workingmen’s 
College was founded in London in 1854 
while reforms especially of the Poor Law, 
Housing and Sanitation were discussed all 
over the country. In 1857, a Social Service 
Association was founded in London. At 
one of its meetings, Dr. Henry Solly read a 
paper on How to Deal with the Unemployed 
Poor of London and with its Roughs and Crimi- 
nal Classes. This led in 1869 to the formation 
of the Charity Organisation Society of 
London, on the lines of the movements 
already mentioned. While on the other 
side of the Atlantic similar activities were 
observed. In New Yoik a society was 
formed for the Prevention of Pauperism in 
1818 which later transformed itself into a 
House of Refuge for Children. 


With the formation of the C. O. S., 
the difference between charity and social 
work becomes all the more marked and 
social work begins to develop methods 
especially the case work method as we know 
it today. The C. O. S. movement was led 
by the leading brains of England. And men 
and women specialised in the various 
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sciences studied the problem of poverty 
from their own view point. Some of the 
leading physicians of England, John Ruskin, 
Thomas Arnold, T. H. Green, Edward 
Denison, Octavia Hill, Charles Trevelyan, 
Toynbee, to mention but a few, contributed 
their quota to the solution of the problem. 
Consequently, what is essential for us to 
observe is that through these human 
channels the various sciences played a role 
in shaping social work as it is today. 
Especially the science of sociology, econo- 
mics, political science, psychology and 
biology deserve special mention because 
they have made specific contribution not 
only in the formation of social work but 
the four-fold method, especially the case 
work method, that social work today 
practises. For example, Edward Denison, 
one of the pioneers of the C. O. S., carried 
on field work studies in sociology that led 
to the foundation of the settlement move- 
ment, the Toynbee Hall. Charles Booth’s 
studies, Life and Labour of the People of 
London, have made no mean contribution; 
while the role that the Webbs have played 
will not be easily forgotten. 


The four methods of social work are :— 


1. Social Case Work, 

2. Social Group Work, 

3. Social Welfare Planning or 
Community Organisation, and 

4. Social Action. 


Social case work deals directly with the 
individual while the other three attempt to 
bring about such conditions in the group 
or the society as to lead to a decrease of mal- 
adjustments in the body social and give 
scope to the development of the personality 
of the individual. Of these three, social 
action has the widest application as it 
seeks to utilise the resources of the entire 


community or the State to introduce social 
changes, prison reforms, children’s act, 
widow’s pension, social security bill, labour 
legislation and so on. 


Community welfare planning includes 
cooperation and coordination of philan- 
thropic activities, social surveys and re- 
search, so as to plan a policy, to suit the 
changing pattern of a group or a community. 
It is concerned both with private as well as 
public services. The recreation programme, 
housing—these activities will come under 
social welfare planning. 


While in social group work, the 
individual seeks to express himself and 
develop his personality through group 
participation—the settlement movement is 
an example of this type of activity. 


In case work, the entire focus of 
attention is the individual, be it in terms 
of family case work, psychiatric case work, 
medical case work, case work with juveniles, 
etc. 


Thus as Gordon Hamilton points out : 
‘Social group work and social case work, 
in fact, together with social research, are 
the basic processes in community organisa- 
tion technique out of which in turn, 
spring welfare planning and action.’’! 


Seen in this light social work reveals 
itself to be essentially revolutionary in 
character. Its ultimate aim is to evolve that 
order of society where maladjustments will 
be smoothened out and society will func- 
tion in harmony with the development and 
progress of its members. The more scientific 
it tends to be, the more perfect will be the 
techniques evolved by it to achieve this aim. 


But in actual practice, at least in 
England and America, this aim has been so 





1 Theory and Practice of Social Case Work p. 10, 
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far not realised. Every piece of social legisla- 
tion has met with violent opposition and 
when it has met with success it has been 
more to avert a crisis rather than alleviate 
the condition of the masses. For example, 
we need only consider the various social 
security measures taken in England and 
America during the post-war depression. 


This handicap will remain so long as 
social work is dependent on private philan- 
thropy of individuals well placed in life. 
Their interests will have to be catered to. 
In this respect, the American idea of com- 
munity chest drives is a very welcome 
change. That is the reason why social work 
has made far rapid strides in countries like 
Russia rather than England and America. 
But England’s struggles in this field deserve 
mention. Today there is a Labour Govern- 
ment at the helm of affairs, while a century 
back, even to pass legislation with reference 
to what seems today to be legitimate claims 
of labour was an uphill task. 


Secondly, with the advent of the pro- 
fessional social worker in domains which 
were voluntary activities, social work has 
gained as well as lost. The loyalties of the 
worker become divided especially in fields 
like labour welfare. 


Because of these anachronisms social 
work has still not made up its mind whether 
it is going to be chiefly ‘‘an expression of 
organised philanthropic and _ individual 
voluntary interests or whether it is primarily 
and fundamentally the organised expression 
of planned social economy, both as a 
temporary remedy for particular individuals 
and as a constructive and orderly 
mechanism for changing social conditions.’’2 


Moreover it has no basic philosophy 
of its own. It takes for granted the existing 
status quo of society even though it is aware 
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of the disease in the body social. Will the 
situation be any better if the activities are 
organised by the victims themselves, i.e., 
if the invisible fund, that Chalmers spoke 
of, is fully utilised ? Judging from the labour 
movement in England and the part played 
both by the Workingmen’s College 
and by individuals like the Webbs, one feels 
that to bea very effective solution. That 
is one of the hypotheses as against the 
others, viz., State control and management 
of social work activities, private organisa- 
tions and community organised activities 
of the Hamburg and Elberfeld types. 


In the light of these facts, I submit 
that India will have to think twice before 
copying the West blindly. She will have to 
take into account her own social conditions 
and the factors governing these social 
conditions. Then, with the help of the basic 
sciences which have so rapidly progressed 
in the West, she can solve her problems. 
Social work is a body of heterogeneous 
practices—for its theory it turns to socio- 
logy. As Maclver points out in Sociology 
and Social Work: ‘‘Sociology is the science 
that studies social relationships while social 
work is the art designed to relieve or remove 
the definite ailments and maladjustments 
that beset individuals in a specific social 
structure.” And sociology will furnish 
the definition of social work. F 


In the meanwhile, as far as India is 
concerned, with the basic sciences as our 
guide, we will have to understand her as she 
is. We have so far had a glimpse of India 
through Census Reports, Gazeteers, news- 
paper articles and a few studies made here 
and there. But as to what she is and what 
her people are, their ideas, ideals, beliefs 
and aspirations we know very little, espe- 
cially of rural India. Because, as has been 
shown, social work is a concrete expression 





2 Encyclopaedia of Social Sciences. Article on ‘Social Work’. 
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of the ideals and the knowledge at the 
command of a people utilised with a view 
to solve the pressing needs of the times. 
Surveys, both rural and urban are, therefore, 
the prime essential before any constructive 
programme can be drafted. And the surveys 
must be of the whole and not merely of the 
diseased parts only so as to enable us to 
gauge the degree of maladjustments. 


For instance, if we glance through the 
list of agencies represented at this Confer- 
ence and those mentioned in the two 
directories of social work published by the 
Social Service League and the lists of charity 
organisations registered at the various 
provinces, we will have some idea of simila- 
rities and dissimilarities between India and 
the West. Why her sun clamours for our 
attention. We have him with us all the year 
round, and in most parts of India. Conse- 
quently the problem of shelter and clothing 
is not so acute with us as in England or 
America. This is what I mean by survey, 
the question of overlapping will be solved— 
a survey of the physical and the social 
environment, urban and rural. In this we 
will need the co-operation of the Municipa- 
lities and the Local Boards. 


Secondly, the ideal, the objective, the 
goal of social work will have to be fixed. 
Are we going to tinker with the problem or 
are we going to so organise ourselves as to 
work steadily, cooperatively, scientifically, 
till we achieve such conditions in society 
as to bring about the maximum of harmony 
in the body social? For example, the 
problem of juvenile delinquency or of 
beggars cannot be solved through legislation 
or founding of institutions. We will have to 
determine the causes ‘of juvenile delin- 
quency—is it mainly poverty or is it the 
effect of several causes operating simultane- 
ously? If so, of these causes, which is the 
main? If it be poverty, is it of an economic 
nature? In that case what are the conditions 


of this economic handicap? And _ these 
conditions will have to be tackled and not 
juvenile delinquency alone—otherwise it 
will be just a palliative and no more. 


I submit that these two issues need 
to be attended to first. 


Restricting ourselves for the present to 
the question of charity alone—and almost 
all the agencies seen so far fall rather under 
the head of charity than social work—we 
will have to see them in terms of the various 
religions prevalent in India because 
majority of them are on a religious basis 
while some are cosmopolitan like the Social 
Service League, some State organised as 
Government Labour Welfare Centres. I 
have some idea of charity as practised 
amongst the Hindus and Parsis. Hence, I 
will restrict myself to these two types only. 


In terms of religion, Hinduism is 
well known for its stress on charity. In fact 
Dan is considered as one of the three 
Angas or limbs of Dharma and Chapter 17 
of the Gita gives in detail the three principal 
types of Dan. They are Abhya dan, Vidya 
dan and Artha dan. While Dan is not to be 
performed indiscriminately but with refer- 
ence to Desh, Kal and Patra. I admit that 
this is not lived upto today by majority of 
the people who give a beggar an anna or 
two so indiscriminately. In the Mahabha- 
rata two duties are laid down for an 
individual; one which leads towards the 
welfare and progress of his own self; the 
other which leads towards the welfare and 
progress of the society, i.e., his actions 
must be such as not to come in the way of 
the progress and happiness of his fellow 
men. 


The Dharmashastras give quite a list 
of conditions under which a householder 
or one in Grihasthasram stage ought to give 
charity, to whom to give, when to give, 


and so on. The Shastras also lay down that 
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ill-gotten wealth should not be accepted for 
charitable purposes—especially, a Brahmin 
should not accept it. Atthe same time, 
eligibility of the recipient of alms is 
also stated; and his duties are laid 
down. Thus there is a fine system of 
checks and counter-checks for a harmo- 
nious functioning of the group. But society 
was then different, and so were its ideals. 
Today, in urban India, at least, money has 
become the God. A Brahmin was held in 
highest esteem and he was enjoined to 
dedicate himself to learning and service 
rather than improving his own economic 
condition with the help of his knowledge. 
As Manu states: ‘‘Poverty for him was 
considered as the greatest of virtues.” 


While according to the Ashrama 
theory, Sanyas was one of the stages in the 
life of a man, and a Sanyasi was enjoined to 
have no worldly possessions, he had to live 
only on one meal a day and that was to be 
procured by alms. 


What is the order of society today? 
How many take to Sanyas? On the contrary, 
in urban India at least, we observe a move 
for old age pensions and such social security 
measures. (Pray, do not think, I am against 
these measures). But there are any number 
of instances where persons placed in a 
comfortable position do take to Sanyas and 
live up to the teachings of the Shastras. That 
is India. It is an extremely complex pattern 
today. That is why we will have to know her 
very intimately before we launch forth any 
new activities. 


The charity activities are mainly or- 
ganised on caste basis. Many of the castes 
publish their own periodicals in which the 
activities of the caste are stated and these 
give us an idea of the nature of activities on 
which the caste funds are spent most. 
Besides, relief in kind to the poor, mainly 
mendicants, and for religious purposes 
like Yagnas, education, is the main charitable 
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activity on which they spend considerably. 
There are some castes amongst whom 
co-operative housing schemes and free 
medical aid exist. There are some like the 
Pathare Prabhus where funds are set apart 
for widows and orphans, marriage. and 
funeral purposes and school and college 
fees, books, etc., funds for maintenance of 
poor Pathare Prabhus, for rent relief and for 
immediate relief. There are a few cheap 
tenements for the poor. There is a Nursing 
Association which renders medical aid, 
arranges for cheap medicine and free 
nursing for very poor patients. There is also 
a nursing home and an employment 
bureau. This gives us an idea of what the 
caste organisations can do for their respec- 
tive members. 


Besides these, there are organisations 
for Hindus irrespective of caste as sanitaria, 
hospitals, maternity houses and so on. Then 
there are activities organised to solve certain 
issues considered to be eyesores in the body 
social of the Hindus. For example, the 
Harijan problem. This has given birth to 
organisations like the Harijan Sevak Sangh. 
There are other organisations for specific 
purposes such as for women and/or 
children. The Poona Seva Sadan Society, 
which is non-sectarian and very catholic in 
its outlook is an example of this type. 


While amongst the Parsis we have to. 
take note of two precepts preached by 
Zorathushtra. He enjoined his followers to 
fight evil—and poverty is considered an 
evil, a disease, a sign of ill-health. While he 
also considers laziness and sloth as evils. 
Consequently, those who are in a position 
to help, must help their poorer brethren 
to fight the scourge of poverty and all that 
follows in its wake. On the other hand, the 
victims themselves are called upon to face 
the struggle actively. 


Zoroaster’s times, and the social con- 
ditions then prevalent, are not present 
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today. But the spirit of Parsi Charity has 
never failed to rise to the occasion. How- 
ever, the problem of poverty amongst the 
Parsis of Bombay at least, in spite of these 
generosities, still remains unsolved. 


Upto 1850, at least, the Parsi 
community was governed by the elders of 
the community. Their social organisation, 
the Parsi Panchayat, decided all issues 
peitaining to the community, be they 
religious, social, economic or political. 
Consequently, as one of its numerous 
social activities, a fund was started from 
1826 onwards to meet the needs of the times 
such as help to the poor or the funeral, 
marriage or Navjote expenses. The cause of 
the poverty of the Parsis then in Bombay is 
stated to be, in a letter of Sir Jamshedji 
Jijibhai to the Government of Bombay, 
the British Policy of replacing machine- 
‘made textiles of Lancashire to the great 
detriment of the hand-loom weavers. To 
ward off the peril of unemployment, a 
charity school was started to prepare 
the boys for the jobs then in demand, 
mainly clerks. 


Thus we see Parsi charity gradually 
expanding its activities till 1939 when we 
have 121 known trusts for philanthropic 
purposes. I say known trusts because many 
wealthy families had their own trusts for the 
poor members of their family and they were 
unwilling to furnish data at the time the 
inquiry was made by the Parsi Charity 
Organisation Society and the Parsi Statisti- 
cal Bureau. 


These trusts sought to serve the 
community by providing:— 
1. Monthly allowances to the 
poor 
2. Cheaper dwellings 
3. Rent relief 
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4. Medical aid 

(i) nutritive diet 

(ii) medicine and torics 

(iii) a number of free beds 
reserved for the poor 

(iv) convalescent homes 

(v) maternity and child wel- 
fare centres 

Physical culture facilities 

Free schools 

Fees, books and scholarships 

for post-matric and post-gra- 

duate studies and for higher 

education abroad 

8. Employment—an industrial in- 
stitute for women and another 
for men—an employment 
bureau, a Hoonarshala and work- 
house 

9. Welfare centres for all age 
groups 

10. Dharmashala or an _ infirmary 
for the aged and the disabled 


In spite of these activities we have the 
sorry spectacle of 43 per cent of the 
community living on a bare margin of 
existence or dependent on charity in 1940.3 


ae 


Then, from 1941 onwards, attempts 
are made to employ trained social workers 
to ‘rehabilitate the poor. While in 1945, 
efforts for co-ordination of the trusts 
which were started as early as 1918 bore 
fruit in the shape of the Liaison Committee. 
The purpose of this Committee is to co- 
ordinate the activities of the various trusts 
and to solve the problem of poverty on 
scientific lines by employing trained workers. 
In their rehabilitation programme, the 
Committee proposes to establish the follow- 
ing services :— 

1. Family case work 
2. Infant follow up 
3. Adult education 
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4. Provision for housing and 
improved sanitation 
5. Medical case work 
6. Treatment of the handicapped 
7. Treatment for social patho- 
genics 
8. Aged, chronic, infirm 
9. Institutional care 
10. Vocational guidance 
11. Unemployment 
12. Recreation 


Thus, the tendency is towards establi- 
shing the practices and methods of the 
West, in keeping with the social conditions 
of the community. As to what these social 
conditions are, I am aware of three sources 
of information. They are:— 


1. Reports published by the Parsi 
Charity Organisation Society 
from 1918 onwards. But they 
deal mainly with the poor 
section of the community. 

2. While another work too deals 
with a similar prohlem, viz., 
Dr. Bulsara’s book entitled 
Parsi Charity and Communal 


Amelioration. 
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3. The socio-economic survey of 
the community organised by 
the Parsi Statistical Bureau. This 
is more comprehensive than 
the first two as it covers the 
entire community. But a large 
number of families have not 
co-operated in furnishing data. 
Yet, it is this survey that has 
revealed the degree of poverty 
and maladjustment in the Parsi 
community. 


This is but a glimpse of philanthropic 
activities of urban India and that too of two 
communities only; there are similarities 
and dissimilarities between the activities 
of the two. 


Hence, I stress once again that we 
know the whole through a systematic 
survey and arrive at a synthesis; a definite 
co-ordinated plan of action in terms of the 
ideal we pledge ourselves to, which to me 
seems to be a policy of vigorous, deter- 
mined, organised, coordinated social action 
with a view to bring about the maximum 
harmonious functioning of the group and 
the individuals composing it. 














THE STATE AND SOCIAL SERVICE WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE 
TO HEALTH AND ALLIED SERVICES 


Lioyp Jones 


In the following paper, which was submitted to the All India Conference of Social Work (1947), 
the author suggests that the resources of private agencies should in part be diverted to some preventive aspect 
of social welfare. The activities of the State should primarily be directed to those aspects of social welfare for 
which relatively heavy capitalisation is essential. He feels that the principle of voluntary effort to supplement 
State effort is probably the most satisfactory arrangement for tackling most of our social problems. 


Dr. Jones is Deputy Director General of Health Services (Social Insurance), Government of India. 


Social service may be defined as those 
social measures which make for the aboli- 
tion of social evils, and contribute to the 
health and happiness of mankind. 


Why should social services be 
necessary? In an ideal State social services 
as we know them would not be necessary. 
But in most countries of the world today 
the social and economic system is such 
that there is enormous inequality in the 
mode of life, and economic circumstances, 
of the individual. The conditions of living 
of an individual are dependent on the 
stage of social development of the commu- 
nity in which he lives. It is therefore 
incumbent upon any community to amend 
conditions which may adversely affect any 
of its individual members, and this, in brief, 
is social service. 


Among the necessities for an individual 
to live a full and happy life are health, 
housing, and education, and in all three of 
these the State is almost compelled to take 
a very active interest. In an ideal world 
the whole responsibility for these three 
prerequisites of human welfare would 
probably be assumed by the State. Unfor- 
tunately we are not living in an ideal world, 
and we must enquire as to what part State 
enterprise, and what part voluntary effort 
are going to play in social welfare in India, 
what are the relative advantages of each 
type of effort, and how each channel of 
effort may be directed so as to produce 
the greatest possible benefit to the commu- 
nity as a whole. 





State financed social services in India.— 
State financed social services are very 
sadly lacking in India. It is true that there 
is a skeleton of medical services which is 
paid for from public funds. Public health 
services pure and simple are also present in 
an extremely imperfect form; housing paid 
for from public funds is almost entirely 
non-existent, and education financed from 
the same source is very rudimentary. All 
these measures are to some extent aided 
by voluntary effort, but taken as a whole 
the provision of social necessities for the 
people of India, especially in rural areas, 
is extremely lacking, and at present there 
seems little in the way of a clearly defined 
plan as to how these necessities are going 
to be developed. 


To my mind the first essential is that 
the State (and I use the word State in its 
broadest sense) should make as clear 
as possible, and as soon as possible, the 
full nature and extent of the social services 
for which it is prepared to accept respon- 
sibility. So far as health services are con- 
cerned this has already been done, and the 
plan of the Health Survey and Development 
Committee, commonly known as the Bhore 
Committee, has been accepted. But even if 
the recommendations of the Bhore Com- 
mittee are able to be fulfilled to the letter 
and there are no hitches in the carrying out 
of the health programme, at the end of ten 
years the health services of India will still 
be very imperfect. We must, therefore, 
consider if anything can be done to supple- 
ment the programme of the Bhore Com- 
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mittee Report, and, if so, in what way such 
an effort could best be attempted. 


Social insurance.—Firstly, can anything 
in addition to the basic recommendations 
of the Bhore Committee be attempted by 
the State? I think the answer to that must 
be no. There is one reason for this which 
it seems to me is insurmountable, and 
that is the essential poverty of the country 
as a whole. Unless production in India can 
be enormously increased it is difficult to see 
how any additional considerable social 
measures financed by the State can be 
attempted. It cannot be too clearly ap- 
preciated that the future of India from the 
aspect of social welfare is almost entirely 
dependent upon increase in production, 
and the wise distribution of the resultant 
wealth in such a way as will raise the general 
social and economic level of the masses. 


From the point of view of health 
measures carried out entirely at the expense 
of public funds, it is therefore probable 
that anything in addition to the recom- 
mendations of the Bhore Committee would 
be impossible. Are there any other methods 
of approach in which the State might play 
a part, but which would not be entirely 
dependent upon State funds? 


The Workmen’s State Insurance Bill.— 
One possible avenue is by the extension of 
the principle of social insurance, which 
may or may not be State aided. It must not 
be thought that the adoption of the insu- 
rance principle for the promotion of 
measures of social amelioration is the easy 
answer to all our difficulties. It must be 
remembered that all such measures have 
to be paid for in one form or other, and 
that the well of industry is by no means 
bottomless. The Government of India has 
already made a start on social insurance 
through the medium of the Workmen’s 
State Insurance Bill which was submitted to 
the Legislature a year or so ago. Most of 


you probably know that that Bill is an 
attempt to improve social conditions so far 
as medical care is concerned, for a very 
limited section of the population, namely, 
workers in perennial factories. The scheme, 
if it is ultimately passed into law, will be 
financed by contributions from employers 
and workers, supplemented by contribu- 
tions from the Central and Provincial 
Governments. The apportionment of the 
contributions will be something like the 
following :— 


Employers .» 51 per cent 
Workers ae 
Central Govern- 

ment a F pa 
Provincial Govern- 

ment wa i 


The benefits will be free medical care to the 
worker (but not to his family), a cash pay- 
ment in times of sickness and unfitness for 
work, maternity benefit for 12 weeks to 
women workers who are confined. In 
addition, the Bill proposes that the present 
Workmen’s Compensation Act shall be 
supplemented by the new legislation, and 
that workers who sustain sickness, injury, 
or death, as a result of their employment 
shall not be compensated by individual 
employers as heretofore, but shall receive 
compensation as one of the normal bene- 
fits under the Scheme, such benefits being 
paid for from the common Insurance Fund. 


It will be seen that here is what might 
be called an intermediate stage between 
a State service, fully financed out of public 
funds, and a scheme financed purely out of 
contributions from the individuals who 
would benefit from the fund. The total 
State contribution is naturally much less 
than would be the case if the Scheme were 
run purely from State revenues. 


Here then, is a beginning. There are 
many possible defects which will only 
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become apparent when the scheme is: in 
operation. Medical care is only provided 
for an absolute maximum of five months, 
after which the insured person is thrown 
back on his own resources. The cash 
benefit ceases after 8 weeks, even in the 
most favourable circumstances. The benefit 
is about half wages which, since wages 
in India are as a rule very little above 
the mere subsistence line, can hardly 
be termed adequate. All these are 
serious defects, and no one realises 
that better than those who were responsible 
for the drafting of the legislation. But 
the Scheme as a whole has one great 
virtue, namely, that it marks a real attempt 
to improve the lot of at least one group of 
productive workers. The number of these 
workers is relatively small compared with 
the total population of India, but is by 
no means negligible, amounting to well 
over two millions. 


If the Workmen’s State Insurance 
Scheme works, and there is no reason why 
it should not, the path will be much clearer 
for future developments, and further legis- 
lation on similar lines. So far as this 
particular scheme is concerned, it is 
possible that the actuaries who have been 
responsible for the actuarial side of the 
Bill have been overcautious in their 
estimates, and that at the end of say five 
years there will be a considerable surplus 
in the Insurance Fund. That is what 
happened with the National Health In- 
surance Scheme in the United Kingdom. 
If that should be the case, it would be 
possible to extend the scope of the scheme 
in several directions. In what direction the 
extension should take place remains a 
matter for future consideration, but possible 
avenues can be suggested. For example, 
it might be possible to include the wives 
and families of insured persons for free 
medical care. That would be a great achieve- 





ment and would increase the number of 
beneficiaries under the Scheme at least 
three fold. Even if there is no surplus it 
would be possible to extend the scope 
of the Scheme to cover workers in other 
branches of industry. The only limit to 
expansion of this nature is the extent of the 
tax which it is possible to place upon 
industry, for it must be remembered that 
in the end the financial burden falls upon 
the industries whose workers are protected 
by the insurance scheme. 


The extension of such schemes would 
not in any way be contrary to the spirit of 
the programme laid down in the Bhore 
Committee Report, in fact the report 
itself states that there is a good case for 
special facilities for workers in industry, 
in advance of the general health scheme for 
the community at large. 


It will therefore be realised that the 
function of the State in social welfare 
schemes is by no means limited to schemes 
which are completely financed from revenue 
derived from taxation. 


Supplementing State schemes by voluntary 
effort.—It remains to examine to what 
extent State financed, or State aided 
schemes, can be supplemented by voluntary 
effort. It is a truism that in the sphere of 
health, voluntary aid is as a rule much easier 
to obtain for some curative purpose than 
for the purpose of prevention. The provi- 
sion of hospitals for the cure of disease 
provides a good example. The reason for 
this is deep seated in human experience. 
The charitably disposed person sees all 
round him the results of poverty and disease 
manifested in different forms of sickness. 
His highly developed social conscience 
impels him to do something to alleviate 
this distress, and to him it appears that the 
obvious way to relieve it is by endowing 
hospitals for its cure. As a rule the percep- 














tion of charitably minded persons of this 
type does not extend far enough to see 
that their money would possibly be better 
spent in alleviating, or even attempting to 
alleviate, some of the social conditions 
which led to the ill-health of the persons 
they are trying to help in the first place. 
For example, it might well be that money 
spent on improving housing conditions 
would in the long run be of greater benefit 
to the community than money spent on 
building hospitals. From the widest aspect, 
therefore, it would probably be better if 
voluntary funds could in part be diverted to 
some preventive aspects of social welfare, 
which inthe longrun would prove of greater 
value. This envisages much closer collabora- 
tion between the various voluntary organisa- 
tions dealing with social welfare, and 
probably the setting up of some central 
advisory body which could advise philan- 
thropists on the best way of spending their 
money for the good of the community at 
large. 


Advantages of voluntary efforts —Volun- 
tary effort has many potential advantages 
over measures controlled entirely by the 
State. One of the biggest advantages is that 
it is so much more elastic. In State con- 
trolled measures the officials concerned 
are very much restricted in their activities. 
Regulations have to be considered at 
every step. Officials are public servants 
and are liable to be called to book for every 
little mistake. Errors of judgment may 
have very harmful effects on the future of 
the official concerned, or even of the Service, 
or the Government. All this leads to lack 
of initiative and spontaneity in most 
State controlled services. The big advantage 
which a State service possesses is of course 
that it has far greater financial resources, 
since it has the power to call upon the 
public for contributions, and compel them 
to pay. It appears therefore that the activi- 
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ties of the State should primarily be directed 
to those aspects of social welfare for which 
relatively heavy capitalisation is essential, 
whereas voluntary effort should be mainly 
directed to those aspects of social welfare 
which do not necessarily demand heavy 
expenditure in terms of money. Translated 
to terms of practical politics this probably 
means that as a rule voluntary effort should 
be directed to supplementing State services 
where the latter are defective owing to the 
inherent defects of all State services already 


described. 


Co-ordination of voluntary and State 
effort.—From the health standpoint what 
are some possible outlets for organised 
voluntary effort to augment State services. 
Shall we in the first instance examine 
housing. The housing of the working classes 
in India, particularly in and around the 
larger cities, is one of the worst features of 
the country. It is probable that no very 
great improvement could be brought about 
by voluntary effort, since the capital 
expenditure involved in rehousing ‘and slum 
clearance schemes is much greater than 
could ordinarily be met by such effort. 
Rehousing of people living in insanitary 
conditions is certainly one of the most 
needed preventive health measures in our 
larger towns and cities, and one hopes that 
the removal of this blot will be one of the 
foremost aims of our new Governments. 


But we must be careful not to fall into 
the errors which most other countries 
fell into in their rehousing of the working 
classes schemes in years gone by. Successful 
slum clearance involves a great deal more 
than the mere destruction of insanitary 
dwellings and their replacement by better 
houses. I had a very good illustration of this 
during a recent survey of tea plantations 
in India carried out for the Ministry of 
Labour, 
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On one large tea estate in Assam, I was 
taken by the Medical Officer tc see the 
quarters in which the workers lived. At 
first sight it was difficult to make up one’s 
mind exactly what was the position. The 
quarters themselves seemed excellent, but 
there was a general air of dilapidation about 
the place. I asked the Medical Officer to 
explain matters. He informed me that the 
quarters were erected in 1938, when they 
were the pride of the Company concerned 
and were regarded as a model for future 
developments. Each house had two large 
rooms, there was a paved covered verandah 
with facilities for cooking; each quarter 
had a fairly large piece of ground fenced 
off for growing vegetables, etc. There was a 
separate bore hole latrine for each house 
which was contained in a galvanised iron 
shed with a roof of the same material. The 
Medical Officer said that the workers had 
only occupied the quarters for a few months 
when the whole place began to go to pieces. 
Firstly the galvanised iron from round the 
bore hole latrines was torn down and used 
to make additions to the living quarters, 
although these were quite adequate in size. 
In very few instances were the latrines used 
forthe purpose for which they were inten- 
ded. Hardly any of the workers made any 
attempt to cultivate their compounds, and 
very soon the surrounding fence was torn 
down and used as firewood. Within a 
couple of years the whole estate had taken 
on the neglected, dirty, dilapidated look 
which it still has. 


I asked the Medical Officer in what 
manner the workers had beer transferred 
from their old bashas to their new quarters. 
He replied that they had merely taken a 
batch of workers, transferred them to the 
new quarters, and then destroyed the old 
bashas by fire. No attempt at all had been 
made to educate the people or to encourage 
them to take full advantage of their better 
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living conditions. The moral is clear. It is 
not the slightest use transferring people 
from insanitary dwellings to new and 
sanitary quarters and merely hoping for the 
best. They must be helped, advised, 
encouraged, and generally made to see that 
it is up to them to make the most of their 
better conditions and that if they do so 
they will be fully repaid by better health 
and happiness. 


Here then is an example of what 
might be done to supplement State effort 
by voluntary effort, and I would suggest 
that whenever a new block of houses for 
the working classes is erected, the appro- 
priate voluntary social welfare organisation 
be approached through the central advisory 
body and requested to make arrangements 
for voluntary workers to visit the new 
estate regularly and assist the people to 
take the fullest advantage of their new 
conditions. This is a type of work which can 
be done better by voluntary effort than by 
paid officials for the same reasons as I 
have previously mentioned. 


The principle of voluntary effort to 
supplement State effort is probably the 
most satisfactory answer to other forms of 
social welfare. Health education of the 
general population is a case in point. The 
Bhore Committee was of the opinion that 
the main responsibility for this should 
rest with the Health Departments of 
Governments, but there can be no doubt 
that there is a great field for voluntary 
effort in the education of the masses of 
India in the fundamental principles of 
healthy living particularly in rural areas. 
Small health exhibitions, health publica- 
tions, lectures and propaganda by means of 
film strips, lantern slides, loud speakers, 
individual and personal contact are all 
measures which are perfectly well adapted 
to use by voluntary workers, 
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The same principle will apply though 
perhaps with less force, to other branches of 
health welfare activity, particularly in con- 
nection with infant and child welfare, 
child guidance, and maternal welfare. It 
is in these latter that India is perhaps most 
backward of all from the public health 
standpoint. Infantile, child, and maternal 
mortality in India is frightful, and much 
of it could be prevented by relatively 
simple measures. 


What is clearly necessary is that volun- 
tary work for social welfare should be 
much more completely organised, and 
brought under a Central Co-ordinating 
Committee. This Committee, in consulta- 
tion with the Central and Provincial 
Governmerts, should apportion and allot 
various spheres of action, and define a 
clear field for those workers who wish to 
take up social welfare work. 

















EDUCATION FOR MARRIAGE AND FAMILY LIFE 


Mrs. WINIFRED BRYCE 


Education has hitherto been concerned largely with matters extraneous to family life. With the 


situation education must concern itself wi 


living. In the following paper, which 


was submitted 


to the All India Conference of Social Work (1947), Mrs. Bryce points out the need of integrating family 
life education in our college curricula and discusses the content of education for marriage and family life. 


Dr. Mrs. Bryce is a member of the Faculty of the Indore Christian College, Indore, C. I. 


A student who had just passed his 
intermediate examination, and who was 
very keen on further education, found 
himself, against his will, being married to 
an illiterate girl, 13 years his junior. For 
two years he brooded unhappily over the 
situation while his little wife stayed at 
home in her village. The husband then 
persuaded the family to allow him to have 
charge of his wife and see that she got 
an education. For eight years the young 
wife went to school and finally reached 
the matriculation class. In the meantime, 
her husband completed his M.A. in India, 
went abroad for three years’ post-graduate 
study and returned to occupy a good posi- 
tion. With great joy he was united to his 
wife, and they proceeded to set up their 
home. She was still young, pretty and intelli- 
gent. She had received a good education 
in school and had a number of social 
advantages also. Everything seemed most 
promising for a happy modern home. 
In three months, however, the husband 
spoke with great sadness: ‘‘I see that’ there 
is much still to be learnt. She has had a good 
education from books but she does not 
yet know how to live.”’ 


In this true story we find the position 
of many thousands of educated young men 
and women today. They are dissatisfied 
with the past and its traditions. While 
grateful to their parents for their loving 
care, they are at the same time extremely 
rebellious of any parental authority which 
runs counter to the conditions of modern 
life and to the desire for personal freedom 


which is no less strong than the desire for 
national freedom. Youth has eagerly sought 
education in school and college, but when 
it has been attained, amd even when an 
adequate economic living is achieved, we 
still find them feeling uncertain and insecure 
as they face life. Undoubtedly, the weak- 
spot is in the homes which these young 
people are trying to establish. If a man has 
a genuine sense of stability and security 
in his home, it is not so difficult for him 
to face outward dangers and difficulties. If, 
however, the situation is reversed, and 
outward circumstances are fair enough 
but there is no inward security and happi- 
ness, he is not sufficiently sure of himself 
to be able to make a success of life. 


The young man whose story I have 
told went to the root of the matter when he 
realized that his wife had had no education 
for living. He himself had had more, but 


even he was not fully prepared to meet the 
situation. 


How did her ignorance of the right 
relationship in marriage show itself? By 
a lack of understanding that marriage was a 
partnership. The young wife was sufficiently 
a product of the past to be keen and eager 
about her household duties. She had greatly 
benefitted from her education by an 
improved knowledge of sanitation, hygiene 
and certain ideas in regard to nutrition. Her 
cooking was perhaps no better than that 
of the illiterate women of her family as far 
as taste and skill were concerned because 
experience does count in these matters, 
She was, however, a more intelligent 
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shopper. She could knit and sew. All this 
was to the good and to this extent her 
education fitted her for family life. She also 
had the capacity to read books and maga- 
zines that would be helpful to her, but it 
must be confessed she had very little 
interest in them. There seemed to be no 
incentive to learn better house-keeping by 
reading. The weak-spot was in not knowing 
how to live with her husband. He longed 
to have a wife who would be a partner in the 
fullest sense of the word and a real com- 
panion to him. When any matter had to be 
settled, his idea was that they should sit 
down and talk it over together. Sometimes 
after full consultation his judgment would 
be accepted by her, and sometimes, her 
judgment would seem to be better. This 
was not, however, comprehensible to the 
young wife. If she wanted anything very 
badly and could not easily get her husband’s 
agreement, she fell back on the old methods 
of a campaign of tears, nagging, recrimina- 
tion, pouting and sulking, and little tricks 
of intrigue. When her bewildered husband 
asked, ‘‘Why do you behave like this, 
why cannot we talk things over and 
decide?” her reply was : ‘‘This is the way 
my sisters act towards their husbands, 
why should I not do the same?” It seemed 
indeed at times as if all the dearly bought 
education which she had had for eight 
years—dearly bought because it was paid 
for by the patience and self-restraint of 
her husband had but produced a veneer. 


The problem of relationships within 
the family and a satisfying and harmonious 
family life is very acute in our country 
at the present time. It is not, however, 
peculiar to India. Some years ago, a great 
step forward was taken in education in 
America, not because the educators met 
together and decided that certain courses 
should be offered to the students; nor 
because the public demanded that certain 
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subjects be taught; but by the students 
themselves. Perhaps, it is unique in the 
history of education that groups of students 
in various institutions should ask that a 
new course Of instruction be added to the 
curriculum to meet their desire for better 
living. 


In a men’s college some of the senior 
students went to the Principal and said in 
effect: ‘‘Sir, we are grateful for the good 
education that we are getting here. When 
we leave this college, we will be equipped 
to earn our living and be good citizens, 
but there is one matter of great importance 
for which we have had no preparation at all 
during our student days. We are all in- 
terested in setting up our homes and we 
want to have the best homes we can. 
What have we learned in this college that 
will prepare us to do that?” The Principal 
of the college was deeply impressed by this 
criticism on the part of the students and 
he arranged for an extra curricular course 
on marriage to be given to them. Other 
bodies of students took up the idea and 
soon spread it, so that now in the United 
States over 400 colleges give courses on 
Family Life, not as optional extra curricular, 
take-it-as-you-please courses, but as a 
subject having the dignity, standing and 
attention that any other college subjects 
would have, comparable to economics, 
psychology or science. The latest move 
is to have it taught as a subject in high 
schools and even the lower schools (what 
ate known in America as public schools). 
A large city in the Southern States has 
instituted in its class rooms a series of 
discussion periods on “How to Live with 
Other People” which they believe will 
lay a good foundation for the more advan- 


ced subject which the students may take’ 


in later life. The idea, however, is that at 
each stage of education the students shall 
have some knowledge of Family Life 
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which will be suited. to their age, and 
development so that no matter at what 
stage a young person’s education is ter- 
minated, he will have a working knowledge 
of what constitutes a well-integrated per- 
sonality that can work co-operatively and 
creatively with others, more especially 
under the exacting and testing conditions 
of family life. 


Naturally, such education further falls 
into two parts. There are first a number of 
what we might call technical skills which 
are useful and which can be learned by all. 
To mention only a few : elementary econo- 
mics, the keeping of accounts, marketing, 
nutrition, planning a budget, saving through 
the post office or through insurance, the 
proper expenditure of time. These subjects 
can well be taught in schools. In some 
form may even begin in the elementary 
school, certainly in middle school, and to 
a considerable extent in high schools. 
The principles of health and nutrition may 
also begin early and continue to be deve- 
loped all through the days of education in 
school and college. Some of these subjects 
demand a separate department of instruc- 
tion with properly trained teachers. Where 
that is difficult to secure, it is possible for a 
great deal of Family Life Education to be 
imparted through the ordinary school 
subjects if the teachers are aware of the 
opportunities they have for so doing. 


It is interesting to note that there is a 
strong desire among boys as well as girls to 
have the opportunity of learning home 
management and home life. A recent survey 
of a number of boys’ high schools in the 
Madras Presidency showed that a large 
majority of the school students questioned 
had a very strong desire for such subjects 
to be introduced as would enable the boys 
to share more efficiently in the duties and 
management of the home. 





It would not be out of place here to 
call attention to the fact that household 
science has been discredited in the minds of 
many people in India because it has been 
thought to be an easy subject for matricula- 
tion which has been prescribed for girls 
with two motives :— 


(1) because they are considered too 
feeble mentally to do mathe- 
matics, 


and (2) because any subject that pro- 
mises to make men more com- 
fortable is popular. 


This subject, as it is commonly taught, 
is hardly worthy of the name of science. 
It is gaining in popularity, but there are 
extremely few teachers in the whole country 
who are able to handle it competently for 
sheer lack of training and adequate pre- 
paration. If this subject is not to become 
hopelessly discredited, it will have to be 
put on a sound basis and regarded as being 
(a) as scientific and as testing as economics, 
history, or any other subject on the 
curriculum, and (b) re-organized with Child 
Development as the focal point. It is 
possible that the opening of classes for boys 
in such subjects as psychology, human 
relationships, budgetting and cooking, 
which many boys would like to have, 
would help to call attention to this depart- 
ment of education and win for it greater 
respect and better support. 


On the other hand, a number of girls 
have expressed a desire for instruction in 
subjects that have been thought to be 
masculine, for example, economics, dai- 
rying, horticulture and such practical know- 
ledge as putting up a much needed shelf 
or a few hooks or put in a new fuse, or do 
other such simple repairs about the house. 


The boundary line between what is 
man’s work and woman’s work is entirely 
broken down. In very few cases are there 











any scientific grounds for these divisions 
other than tradition and social custom. 
Women have shown that they have the 
capacity to learn to use technical devices. 
They are already doing it in the field of 
industry where in the mills they work with 
machines. If our homes were similarly 
equipped with modern labour-saving 
devices, women could and would use them. 
The time thus saved would be spent on 
(a) better care of the children, (b) community 
service, (c) lessening the load of the woman 
who finds it necessary to seek gainful 
employment as well as keep house. 


To train men and women technologi- 
cally for modern standards and methods 
in the mechanism of house keeping is 
part of the preparation for marriage, 
which should be undertaken now-a-days. 


Far more important, however, is the 
training in human relationships. This we 
may divide into two parts—({i) the sex 
relations of the husband and wife, and 
(ii) their relationship with other members 
of their family and household. Some 
yeats ago, a young man who had grown up 
in a boys’ boarding school was about to 
be married. He went to a friend and said, 
‘T know nothing about what women are 
like. I need to know more before I am 
married.” You will find among many 
young men today only an elementary 
knowledge of what women are like physi- 
cally and then often in extremely coarse 
terms. Unless a young man has had an 
exceptionally good home and wise mother, 
it will be very difficult for him to have the 
knowledge of how to take care of his wife 
at the time of her menses, pregnancy, 
lactation, and later on at her menopause. 
At such times a woman needs a certain 
amount of consideration and understan- 
ding. A mother needs to know what is going 
on in her growing boy’s body and mind as 
he approaches adolescence. She needs 
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to understand the strong drives which 
influence him as he enters manhood. She 
should know the problems of middle age 
and their adjustment which come to both 
her husband and herself. Without this 
knowledge on the part of both partners, 
living together may be a source of irritation 
instead of mutual aid and comfort. 


Is it useless to urge that there should 
be a thorough pre-marital medical examina- 
tion for both men and women? At present 
it is almost an insult to suggest it to some 
people, but it is really common sense, 
and might save much sorrow later on. 
This examination should include a blood 
test, again for both men and women, to 
make sure that there is freedom from 
venereal disease. Let those who are sure of 
a clean bill of health come forward and set 
an example. 


Men and women need to know far 
more about one another’s daily work. 
A woman, who has done at least some work 
outside the home either before or after 
the marriage, is in a position to understand 
better how her husband feels at the end 
of the day, and what his problems are in 
connection with his business. A woman 
who has earned money for herself often 
has a better idea of the value of money 
and how to spend it than a woman who 
has never had any financial responsibility. 
On the other hand, a man should know 
something about a woman’s work in the 
home, what is interesting, and what is dull 
about it, its demands upon her, both 
physically in the way of endurance, and 
emotionally. We repeat, there can be no 
clear-cut division between man _ and 
woman’s work in family life. Each person 
must have his own major responsibility, 
but family life is such an extremely co-opera- 
tive affair that unless each person has some 
understanding of the other members of the 
family and is ready to co-operate in so 
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far as his circumstances will allow, it 
becomes tragically possible for two people 
to live side by side in the most intimate 
relationship of human life and yet remain 
comparative strangers with one another. 





Nowhere is co-operation more needed 
than in the relationship of the husband and 
wife to other members of the family. Let 
each one think of the mother of the 
other, as mother instead of mother-in-law. 
So, too, with the wife’s or husband’s 
sister and other relationships. Undoubtedly, 
this calls for a certain degree of tolerance 
and sympathetic understanding, but these 
qualities can be developed in any one who 
really wishes to have them. The unfortunate 
thing is that many of our relationships with 
other people are governed by tradition. A 
woman may be a kind, good woman, 
altogether admirable as a friend and neigh- 
bour, but as soon as she becomes a mother- 
in-law, her nature is expected to change, 
and she is to be thought of as harsh and 
dominecring. Nowhere is this change of 
attitude more tragically exemplified than 
when a step-mother has to come into the 
home. Any woman who is willing to marry 
a man who has already several children, 
must be a woman of unusual tolerance and 
kindliness to be willing to undertake an 
additional burden, and yet that very 
woman, more often than not, suffers from 
the handicap of having relations and neigh- 
bours do their utmost to poison the 
minds of the children against her. Every 
necessary bit of discipline, every action 
on her part is interpreted in the most 
unfavourable light. Let us contrast two 
different reactions to the step-mother. 


In the remark of an intelligent young 
man who was mourning the death of his 
sister, who had left a large family of 
children: ‘‘If my brother-in-law should 
choose to marry again, how terrible the lot 
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of those children would be.” Since the 
poor man would almost be obliged to 
marry againif his children were to have 
any care at all, the listener looked up in 
surprise and said, ‘‘Why terrible?,” and 
the answer was, ‘‘Of course, she would 
be their step-mother.” In another family 
the mother died leaving two little boys, 
and after a time their father married again. 
The new mother so much endeared herself 
to the children that when they were at 
school, they talked about her a great deal, 
and one of their companions was heard 
to remark wistfully: ‘‘I wish I had a 
step-mother.” 


There is not a single family relation- 
ship that cannot be met in a satisfactory 
manner. True, it is much harder to get 
on with some people than others, but 
that is more because of their personalities 
than it is because of their relationship. 
For example, the mother and son relation- 
ship is generally considered to be one of 
deep satisfaction, and yet it can be one 
that involves great unhappiness, if the 
two personalities involved are not adjusted 
to one another. 


Child development is the natural 
focal point of Family Life Education for 
many reasons. It is the point of greatest 
common concern, equally the responsibility 
of both parents. The care of the child 
involves a complete set of technical skills 
plus the most delicate adjustment of family 
relationships. Finally, it is through the 
right development of the child that the 
home will fulfil its function as the basic 
social unit and the most powerful social 
agency. 


Children who come from homes where 
there is generally quarrelling and dishar- 
mony, expect quarrelling and disharmony 
in all the relationships of life. They are 
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conditioned to unsocial behaviour. Child- 
ren, however, who are accustomed to 
harmonious relationship are prepared to 
work and co-operate with other people. 


A fine cultured negro woman, the wife 
of the principal of a college, said once that 
those negroes who showed bitterness in 
their racial relationship and responded 
with anti-social behaviour to anti-social 
treatment, were almost invariably people 
who came from unhappy homes and, 
therefore, lacked the poise and security 
which would enable them to meet all the 
difficulties of life. 
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We can begin in the earliest days of 
the life of our children in home and in 
nursery school to build a cordial home 
relationship which is not only an important 
foundation stone in education for their 
future marriage and family life, but the 
only true solvent of the anti-social problems 
from which society is suffering. 


The spiritual challenge of our children 
to provide adequate and satisfying home 
life and a society in which their adventurous 
spirits can contribute to the future is 
indeed a challenge that can and must be 


met. 











EDUCATION OF THE MENTALLY RETARDED 


Miss Menru J. KuTar 


The educational objectives for the mentally retarded are just the same as those for the normal. In the 
following paper, which was submitted to the All India Conference of Social Work (1947), Miss Kutar 
discusses the serious and difficult problem of educating the retarded and stresses the need of special schools 


for rehabilitating them through proper education. 


Miss Kutar (TISS ’47) is a member of the staff of the School for Children Needing Special Care 


Bombay. 


Of all the handicaps, the mental 
handicap constitutes the most serious and 
difficult problem. Efforts have been made 
to alleviate the sufferings of the blind, the 
deaf and the other physically handicapped 
groups, but the mentally handicapped has 
not evoked the sympathy of the thoughtful 
and _ serious-minded’ educationalists and 
welfare workers. 


For many centuries, attention was paid 
only to the blind and the deaf-mute on the 
one hand and the low-grade idiots on the 
other. No thought was given to those less 
grievously afflicted individuals whom, 
nowadays, we call mentally deficient. The 
nineteenth century saw the dawn of efforts 
made in this direction. The first person to 
educate a mentally retarded was Itard, a 
distinguished French doctor. Thirty years 
later, three schools were started in France. 
In Switzerland, Dr. Guggenbahl established 
the first institution for mental defectives in 
1841, and his propaganda drew the atten- 
tion of the whole of Europe, and institu- 
tions for mentally defectives were set up in 
Germany and England. Gradually it was 
realised that the presence of many defective 
and backward children was a drag upon the 
normal classes and they should be dealt 
with separately. This was the origin of 
special classes, the first of which was 
started in Germany in 1863. Since then 
institutions and classes multiplied rapidly 
in Europe and America. 


What kind of children require special 
training? And who is a mentally defective? 
There are as many definitions of mentally 


defectives, as there are books on psy- 
chiatry. According to Dr. Ley, ‘‘The 
defective is one who shows a certain 
amount of mental weakness, psychic in- 
stability or intellectual inability to react 
normally to the stimuli supplied by the 
ordinary educational and pedagogical en- 
vironment. He is distinguished from 
imbeciles and idiots chiefly by his ability 
to maintain himself in the life of the 
community.” Binet and Simon regard 
‘‘an idiot as one who cannot communicate 
orally with his fellows, i.e., who can neither 
express his thoughts in words nor under- 
stand thoughts expressed and this solely 
owing to intellectual deficiency. The imbe- 
cile is one who cannot communicate in 
writing with his fellows that is to say who 
can neither express his thoughts in writing 
nor understand what he reads—always 
through purely intellectual defects. A child 
is feebleminded if he can communicate 
orally and in writing with his fellows but 
displays backwardness amounting to two 
years under nine and three years if he is 
over nine so long as his backwardness is 
not due to lack of educational opportunity.” 


Out of these three main groups, the 
first two are not educable. Idiots require 
institutional care. Imbeciles are able to do 
simple routine jobs like sweeping, cleaning, 
dusting, washing, etc. The last group is 
educable and can be rehabilitated. They 
can make good social and vocational 
adjustment provided they are trained in 
special schools meant for them. To send 
them to ordinary schools would mean 
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waste of energy and effort on the part 
of the children and teachers; and waste 
of money on the part of parents. Our 
teachers who are blissfully unaware of the 
principles, methods and technology of 
modern education, seldom attribute their 
backwardness in study to defective mental 
development. Thus poor children become 
the victims of their taunting and all sorts 
of punishments. Parents also get fed up 
with such children and they are made to 
leave the school only to be thrown on the 
streets at the mercy of the exploiters. 
Mere backwardness in school progress is 
not a definite indication of mental defici- 
ency because it may be due to physical, 
emotional or environmental causes. Mental 
retardation can be determined from the 
results of mental tests in terms of the 
intelligence quotient. Generally a child 
whose I.Q. falls below 70 is classed as 
mentally retarded. 


Lack of research in the field of educa- 
tion has left the problem of mentally 
retarded out of our sight. Their problems 
should be studied with the following objec- 
tives in view :— 


(1) Social problems of crime, al- 
coholism, delinquency, illegiti- 
macy, prostitution, unemploy- 
ment and pauperism are closely 
connected with feebleminded- 
ness. To minimise these evils 
a scientific study of the 
problems becomes a necessity. 


(2) Left to themselves, the men- 
tally retarded are drags on 
society. Hence their identifica- 
tion while they are children 
and their wise adjustment 
to the social and economic 
life of the community, to make 
them useful members of the 
society, is a task which requires 
scientific study. 
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(3) To live in an atmosphere of 
happiness is the birthright of 
every child and it is more so 
with those whose power to 
create their own happiness is so 


limited. 

(4) To locate the causes of mental 
deficiency and to device 
preventive and  ameliorative 
measures. 


Before definite steps could be taken 
for the welfare of these unfortunate victims 
of the cruelty of Nature, a survey should be 
made to find out their approximate number. 
Though it is not an easy job, it can be 
carried out with the co-operation of social 
workers, parents, the Government and 
educational institutions. Parents have to be 
educated to give out facts rather than to 
hide them so that they can get the benefits 
of the existing welfare facilities. It is a 
firm though false belief that stigma is 
attached to the handicapped by putting 
them in special institutions meant for them. 
Hence, parents prefer such children to be 
in the ordinary schools even though they 
cannot make any headway there. This 
opinion can be discouraged by propaganda 
and legislation. Switzerland was the first 
country to enact that the feeble-minded 
should not be neglected. 


In England there are two laws: 
(1) Educational Act which tries to ascertain 
educational incapacity of the child and 
to provide suitable education for defectives 
between 7 and 16 years. The Act defines such 
children as those who not being imbeciles 
are by reason of mental defect incapa- 
ble of receiving proper benefit from 
the ordinary schools. (2) Mental Defi- 
ciency Act which ascertains social 
incapacity due to imperfection of 


mind. Unfortunately, India knows no such 
It is sincerely hoped that this 
take up this 


Acts. 


Conference will matter 
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seriously. The public must learn that even 
the mentally defective child has a mind 
which can be educated, a hand which can 
be trained, ambitions to strive for and it is 
their duty to understand his limitations and 
to help him to make the best of himself so 
that he can be a social asset rather than a 
liability. 

Only the survey of the defectives is not 
enough. There should be an annual census, 
for,, by medico-psycho-pedagogical assis- 
tance their 1.Q. may come up or go down due 
to certain causes. 


Classification according to the I.Q. is 
the next step after the census. As mentioned 
above, their intelligence quotient can be 
approximately judged by intelligence tests. 
Mental retardation is of varying degrees 
ranging from I.Q. below 25 to 70 or 75. 
The general psychological classification in 
terms of I.Q. is as follows :— 

LQ. 
Below 25—Idiot 
25— 49—Imbecile 
50— 69—Moron or feeble- 
minded 
70— 79—Borderline 
80— 89—Dull 
90—110—Average or normal 
110—119—Superior 
120—140—Very Superior 
Above 140—Genius 


Of course this classification is arbitrary 
and it cannot be strictly followed: the child’s 
general behaviour and educational progress 
should be taken into consideration. Mental 
testing being a new enterprise in India, 
very few persons are qualified for its 
administration, and that also constitutes 
one of the handicaps for running institu- 
tions efficiently. 


Coming to the educational problem, it 
is to be noted that it cannot be handled 
by mass methods. It requires intensive study 


of the individual case and calls for the 
application of appropriate physical care 
and educational procedure to suit special 
needs. It has also to be emphasised that the 
mentally handicapped do not form a class 
by themselves. They are not different from 
the rest of the population except in the 
degree of mental development and should 
be treated as nearly as possible like normal 
human beings. The difference between the 
normal and the mentally retardedis one of 
degree than of kind. Hence their education 
is not different in its aims and objectives 
from the education of any other group of 
children. The aim is to teach him the art 
of living, to enrich his ‘mind by using all 
capacities and potentialities and to help 
him become a useful member of the social 
group. This is the basic philosophy under- 
lying every curriculum adjustment. How- 
ever, the educational objectives for the 
mentally retarded are not so_ broad 
as those for the normal, owing to 
their arrested mental growth. In view of 
this fact, they cannot be contributory 
members of the society. But if they are 
well-adjusted, socially and economically, it 
would certainly contribute to social 
harmony and peace. 


Certain fundamental principles are to 
be considered in their educational pro- 
cedure: (1) The curriculum should be 
based on what the child has rather than 
what he has not. It has to be arranged to 
cater to his capacities, limitations and 
interests. This principle is not a special 
prerogative of the mentally retarded but its 
need cannot be over-emphasised in view of 
the fact that their limitations are greater, 
their interests less varied and less extensive 
than the normal children. The curriculum 
cannot be made rigid for the whole group. 
Each child is an individual case with a 
different degree of development, and hence 
it has to be elastic to suit varying needs. 

















(2) Their education should be concrete 
rather than abstract. Their intellectual 
faculties like memory, reasoning, imagina- 
tion and association are poor, hence they are 
object-minded and not idea-minded. Rous- 
seau’s dictum, ‘‘Teaching consists in 
exercises and not precepts,” has to be 
rigidly followed in their curriculum. 
(3) Maximum freedom compatible with 
good discipline should be allowed. These 
children are so suppressed at home 
that suppression creates more problems 
than mental retardation. Movement is 
necessary in promoting general health. 
It also serves as a normal stimulant for the 
sensory centres and for intelligence in 
general. Discipline will not suffer by free- 
dom of movement provided that the teacher 
knows how to exert authority born of 
respect and affection. (4) More importance 
should be attached to sensory training 
and perceptual knowledge with the object 
of adding precision to knowledge, to 
improve, ennoble and enrich verbal ex- 
pression and to create new knowledge. 
Their attention and power of concentra- 
tion is very flighty, and they are connected 
with sensory conditions, that is to say, 
visual attention, auditory attention, and 
motor attention. Hence training in these 
senses will develop their power of concen- 
tration and attention. Often, mentally retar- 
ded are found deficient in sight, in hearing, 
in the sense of touch and muscular co- 
ordination. If these senses which are the 
gateways of knowledge are left untrained, 
there will not be much progress. The experi- 
mental researches of Fleehsig have proved 
that the sensory centres and the sensory 
perceptions are the first to develop and as 
they develop, the memory grows in quality 
and quantity, the more the eye and ear 
are exercised. It has been also noticed that 
sense training games are greatly enjoyed by 
the children. (5) Individualization forms the 
pivot of education of the mentally retarded. 
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Each child is an individual case and no 
one method can be applied to all. It has 
to be altered and adopted according to 
their individual ability. (6) Teaching should 
be of utilitarian character. After all, the 
aim of education is to make them self- 
supporting to a certain extent and educa- 
tion should be a means to that end. Manual 
activities rather than academic education 
should form the major part of their curricu- 
lum. For, it is through the simplest types of 
handwork like stringing beads, block buil- 
ding, cutting and folding paper, hammering 
nails, etc., that he can be taught higher 
levels of manual work for his earning and 
living. (7) Each activity should not be 
continued for more than 20 minutes and 
there should be a rest pause before another 
is started. 


' Of course, no amount of training can 
cure deficiency and turn a feeble-minded 
into a normal child, but the special schools 
may improve behaviour, implant decent 
habits and teach them elements of useful 


knowledge. 


Their curriculum should be such as 
to provide for the five-fold education of 
the child, viz., physical, mental, social, 
emotional and cultural (education for work, 
home life and social participation). The 
curriculum of the special school cannot 
be a mere simplification of the programme 
of the lowest classes in the ordinary 
school. The very fact that they cannot get 
along in the ordinary schools demands 
a special curriculum, suited to their require- 
ments. In curriculum adjustment, the child’s 
mental age and I.Q. should be the guiding 
factors. It can cater to the needs of two 
groups of children, viz., pre-adolescent and 
adolescent. 


The  pre-adolescent.—The 


common 


practice in ordinary primary schools is 
to teach the child the three R’s from the 
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very beginning. A child is not intellectually 
ready for instruction in reading and writing 
until he has a mental age of 6 years. Hence 
their curriculum should be based on motor 
and sensory training, personal hygiene, 
habit training, speech training and _perfor- 
mance of simple activities. For their greatest 
welfare and happiness, they should be 
provided with an environment which is 
simple and understanding. The unfortunate 
plight of these children is that they are left 
in an environment which is too complicated 
and confusing for their limited intelligence: 
neither are they understood nor do they 
understand others. Unfair comparison and 
nagging implant in them feelings of dis- 
couragement, frustration, aversion, in- 
feriority, anxiety, shyness and rebellious- 
ness. Social adjustment in normal ordinary 
society is not an easy task for the mentally 
retarded, hence to get them acquainted with 
the process of such an adjustment is the 
fundamental task of special schools. 


Following is the list of activities to 
make the curriculum most effective and 
efficient :— 

(1) Habit training—This empha- 
sises upon personal cleanliness 
and neatness, toilet habits, care 
of property, (such as_ crayon, 
paste, toys, dress, etc.), food 
habits, health habits, etc. It is 
not possible to discuss them in 
detail here. : 


(2) Social — experiences.—Presenta- 
tion and discussion of good 
relationship involving father, 
mother, sibling, school mates, 
neighbours, visitors and others. 


(3) Sense training.—This includes 
recognition of mame when 
called, matching shapes, colours 
and size, sound, picture come 
pletion, puzzles, observation of 
natural phenomena (sky, cloud, 


trees, sun, moon, rain, etc.), 
recognition of objects by sound, 
smell, touch, taste, colour 
and so on. All these are taught 
in the form of games with 
special apparatus. 


(4) Speech training.—Speech is a 
social pass-port. As most of 
them have speech difficulty, 
emphasis should be laid upon 
clear enunciation, correction of 
baby talk, broken language, 
lisping, stammering and other 
speech defects. 


(5) Muscular _ co-ordination.—This 
includes rhythmic exercises, 
dancing, marching, outdoor 
games, exercises like walking on 
balanced rail, playing on swings, 
seesaws, etc. 


(6) Nature  study.—Acquaintance 
with common pets, flowers, 
trees, seasonal weather changes. 
It should be based on objective 
training by taking them to zoo, 
botanical garden, etc. 


(7) Manual _ training—Hammering 
nails into block of wood, 
carrying household § articles, 
stringing beads, coarse needle- 
work, knitting, weaving, basket- 
making, cutting paper and cloth 
with a pair of scissors, etc. 


All these activities should be conducted 
in the form of varieties of games with 
special apparatus and can be used as the 
foundation for training in vocabulary, 
background of experience, etc. 


As the child gains experience in these, 
he should be prepared for academic ex- 
perience in reading, writing, counting, etc., 
according to his capacity. 
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The adolescent group.—Their curriculum 
should be based on the following lines:— 


(1) Participation in social and civic 
activities. This is most funda- 
mental in the education of 
normal children also, but more 
so in the case of the mentally 
deficient, because public 
opinion about their future is so 
fatalistic that they are barred 
from taking interest in social 
life and are least encouraged to 
participate in it. 

(2) Manual training in shop» 
kitchen, laundry, sewing room» 
carpentry, metal work and other 
handicrafts, according to their 
interest and capacity. Neither 
school authorities nor parents 
should be over enthusiastic, 
about their progress. Their pro- 
gress is bound to be slow. 
Patience and perseverance on 
the part of all the three parties, 
viz., teachers, parents and child- 
ren themselves, alone can 
result in steady improvement, 


(3) Health and physical training. 


(4) Preparation for home-making 
through experiences in house- 
hold budgetting, child-care, 
home beautification, etc. 


(5) Music, arts and crafts, etc. 
Mental development of the 
defectives is not always all 

round retarded. They have some 
specific ability in music or 
certain arts and crafts which, if 
developed, can make them self- 
supporting. It is the function of 
the psychological service of the 
school to find out their latent 
potentialities and direct the 
teachers accordingly. They also 
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constitute emotional stabilizers 
as children secure emotional 
satisfaction from them. 


(6) Reading, writing and arithmetic. 
Progress in these subjects is 
very very slow, but if taught in 
an attractive and interesting way 
with concrete objects, they do 
show some progress. However, 
these subjects should be taught 
only to the extent that they may 
be useful in their practical life. 


This, in brief, is the scheme for the 
education of the mentally retarded, the 
success of which depends on the efficiency 
of the leadership and _ teachers. Teachers 
are the backbone of any educational institu- 
tion. On their ability, sincerity, enthusiasm, 
initiative and efficiency depends the success- 
ful achievement of the aims and objectives 
of education. Mere academic qualifications 
are not enough. Interest and liking for 
teaching such children, knowledge of the 
method and manner of educating them, 
impressive, pleasant and cheerful per- 
sonality, firm, friendly temperament, ade- 
quate understanding of human nature and 
of the special needs of the mentally retarded 
are essential requisites of a qualified 
teacher. She has to be very very patiert and 
perseverant when a child gets into temper 
tantrums. Emotionally these children 
are immature and they cannot control their 
emotions. She has to study each child 
thoroughly, his socio-psycho-economic back- 
ground, special abilities and weaknesses, and 
adjust her curriculum accordingly. She 
should have some knowledge of the nervous 
and mental disorders with which such 
children are generally afflicted. For, many 
cases regarded as disciplinary problems 
over which the teacher wears out her 
energy, belong to one of them. Record 
of each child should be kept for 


guidance and for the satisfaction of the 
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parents. Home visits should also be paid 
to arouse parents’ interest and to gain their 
confidence and co-operation. 


Method of teaching —The teacher has 
to understand these children before she 
could teach them. For, over and above 
their mental defects, they have their 
behaviour problems. Unlike the routine 
programme of the ordinary schools, the 
time table has to be adjusted according to 
their daily moods. They are deficient in 
memory, reasoning, grasping, associating 
and concentrating, hence the ordinary 
method of teaching does not suit them. 
What normal children learn spontaneously, 
they have to be taught. Their curriculum 
should be based on teaching which is more 
concrete than abstract. The Montessori 
method is based more or less on this, and it 
can be adapted. As their memory is poor, 
one thing should be taught at a time and 
repeated constantly till they grasp it 
thoroughly. Their attention is flighty, so 
the subject should be made very 
lively to sustain their interest. They are 
open to suggestions, hence the teacher can 
exert her influence by gaining their con- 
fidence. They suffer from inferiority complex 
and, therefore, need plenty of approbation 
and encouragement for whatever little they 
achieve. The teacher’s task is not only to 
teach them but to educate the parents as 
well. It is often noticed that they are either 
over protected or neglected, but are never 
understood and given opportunities for 
normal development. Much can be done 
in this respect through parent-teacher 
co-operation. 


Advantages of a special school.—The 
child has an opportunity to learn all he is 
capable of, which is denied to him in an 
ordinary school. 


The child feels happy in an environ- 
ment where he is understood: 


Miss Manru J. Kurar 


Being usefully and agreeably occupied, 
the child is prevented from developing 
undesirable habits and from delinquency. 


The school has to look to their 
medical problems too. Their mental handi- 
cap is more often than not accompanied by 
physical unfitness. After-effects of diseases 
like typhoid, small-pox, meningitis, 
that are responsible for causing mental 
retardation, constitute real medical and 
psychic problems. Glandular disturbances 
create more problems than’ mental 
deficiency and they should be attended 
to promptly. The school should have a 
Medical Board of efficient doctors, psychia- 
trists and neurologists who have specialised 
in these problems. 


In India, the educational system being 
highly mediocre and defective, no attention 
is paid to the education of the mentally 
retarded. In advanced countries, States 
themselves take the responsibility of their 
education as they believe that ‘‘civilization 
will march forward not only on the feet of 
healthy children but beside them, shoulder 
to shoulder, must go those others—those 
children we have called the handicapped: 
the lame, the blind, the deaf and those sick 
in body and mind. All these children are 
ready to be enlisted in this moving army, 
ready to make their contribution to human 
progress to bring what they have of intelli- 
gence, of capacity, and of spiritual beauty.” 
India needs many special schools to prevent 
the colossal waste of human energy 
and manpower. A special course for the 
training of teachers should be introduced 
in our Universities. The sight of such 
children thronging the streets and foot- 
paths of India, pilfering, begging, drinking 
and visiting houses of ill-fame and their 
exploitation are a silent but grave commen- 
tary on the inefficiency, ignorance, in- 
difference and inadequacy of our 


educational system and on the pathological 
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condition of our society itself. Nature is 
cruel to them but why should society be 
equally cruel by utterly neglecting them. 
Out of thousands of doctors in India, not 
a single one has_ specialised in their 
problems. India has very few psychologists 
and psychiatrists, out of whom only a small 
number take interest in them. Out of 


hundreds of welfare agencies—both private 
and public—not a single one cares for their 
welfare. There is not a single piece of social 
legislation for the 
neglected children. 


Government is spending crores of 
rupees on the education of normal children, 


benefit of these 





and a few more crores spent on providing 
special education for the mentally retarded 
would amply repay them. It is truly said, 
‘‘If society does not keep mentally deficient 
children. busy in a constructive way during 
the whole of their school lives they, in a 
destructive way, will keep society busy 
during their adult lives.”” With the exception 
of one or two private efforts of educating 
them, the vast sub-continent of India is 
blissfully ignorant of the special methods of 
education. Let us hope that this Conference 
would take up the matter seriously and 
sponsor this new venture for the uplift of 
these unfortunate creatures of God. 








SERF LABOUR AMONG THE ABORIGINALS 


K. G. StvAswamy 


The aboriginal tribes are one of the vulnerable fronts which supply exploited labour for vested in- 
terests in rural areas. In the following paper, which was submitted to the All India Conference of Social 
Work (1947), Mr. Sivaswamy narrates the forms of agricultural servitude among aboriginals in India and 


suggests certain ameliorative measures. 


Mr. Sivaswamy is member of the Servants of India Society, Madras. 


By serf labour is meant labour tied 
almost permanently to an employer not 
only by lega! contract but by compulsion 
of economic circumstances and the low 
standard of life, the social necessities and 
unpreparedness of the aboriginals to resist 
the inroads of the modern free competitive 
life. It has taken many forms in different 
parts of India according to the economic 
needs of the aboriginals. Its degree of 
intensity varies in inverse proportion to 
the earning capacity of the aboriginals and 
their innate strength for resisting exploita- 
tion in all forms. 


Debt and serfdom.—tIn certain areas of 
the Central Provinces the aboriginal occu- 
pancy tenant whose land cannot be alienated 
according to the Tenancy Act pays a 
low rent for land and makes a surplus 
income. But yet he sweats and serves 
continuously for moneylenders. This 
happens particularly in Zamindari areas 
of Raipur district where the aboriginal is 
tempted to borrow by non-agricultural 
moneylenders as Marvaris, Kachis, Brah- 
mins, Sikhs and Muslims.! These money- 
lenders choose prosperous tracts. ‘‘They 
set up in a village with a stock of clothes, 
bangles, trumpery, jewellery, sweets (espe- 
cially gur). They encourage the aboriginals 
to buy on credit. Thereafter, cash and grain 
loans begin.” It is the high interest for 
small loans, the fictitious accounts, and the 
cheap price for which the produce is mulc- 
ted by the moneylender that are the cause 
of perpetual debt. The small loan in a 


year accumulates like a snowball which 
being irrepayable ties the tenant to the 
moneylender. The tenant hands over the 
produce year after year, thus transforming 
himself into a labourer and collects lac 
and tendu from the forest for him. Two 
features are noteworthy in this form of 
moneylending. The moneylender wants the 
produce but not the land. The need for 
loans is little but yet a heavy debt accumu- 
lates. 


Credit needs and serfdom.—Yet another 
form of exploitation arises out of the need 
for loans for seeds, hire of bullocks and 
maintenance. This happens in the Chanda 
area in Central Provinces and among the 
Maria Gonds of Bastar. 25 per cent is the 
sawai grain interest and in case of default 
it is 50 per cent. A borrower pays endlessly, 
hands over part of his produce and some 
even supply free a bullock and a cow to a 
moneylender. For the Gond the writing 
off of a debt or its closure is unimaginable. 
In the villages of Maria Gonds where 
primitive conditions prevail, the method 
of exploitation is extremely crude and 
childish. The Teli moneylender lends 
bullocks on hire and also barters cloth, 
salt, tobacco and liquor for grains. The 
following are examples of cases that came 
before the Debt Conciliation Board in 1936. 
A Maria Gond hired a bullock in 1920 for 
two gidha of dhan. He went on paying 
Rs. 5/- a year in grain for 12 years. When 
the account was examined in 1932 he owed 


140 khandi of dhan (Rs. 700/-). Interest 








1Grigson W. V. The Aboriginal Problem of Central Provinces and Berar. p. 192. 
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was calculated at 50 per cent compound 
per annum. The claim in 1936 was for 464 
khandi of dhan or Rs. 2,320/- for hire of a 
single bullock. In another case a Teli lent 8 
gidha of dhan or Rs. 16/- in 1911. He 
admitted having received 270 gidha and 
two bullocks, i.e., Rs. 600/-. He still claimed 
in 1936, 130 gidha or Rs. 260/- worth dhan. 
The chairman of this Conciliation Board 
reported that claims valued at Rs. 2,33,300/- 
were reduced with the consent of the 
creditors to Rs. 7,286/- or 3 per cent. It is 
noteworthy that hundreds of debtors sent 
petitions to this board not to interfere 
with their transactions as otherwise they 
might not get future credit. One of the main 
causes to which indebtedness is attributed 
is the prohibition of aboriginals from 
their normal fugitive cultivation in forest 
areas. This, it is said, necessitated Khawai 
(maintenance or feeding) loans during the 
period of cultivation at the foot of the hills. 
Possibly absence of moneylenders made the 
aboriginals to manage with grain and 
natural products in the earlier period while 
their advent into their areas made it easy 
for them to borrow grain. Whatever 
be the reason for the growth of debt in 
aboriginal areas, the fact remains that want 
of cheap credit for agricultural purposes 
is the main cause of this form of exploita- 
tion by moneylenders. The Maria Gonds of 
Bastar have devised a method in some 
villages of preventing individual indebted- 
ness. The usurious interest rates levied by 
the Teli money lender are paid by the 
community and the debt is cleared in one 
or two years. This is an example of how 
public spirited aboriginal leadership can 
protect the community from the evil 
effects of exploitation by non-aboriginals. 


Farm wage and serfdom.—The most 
common form of exploitation that arises 
in agriculture is in respect of farm 


labour which sweats for bare food. So long 


5 


as lands are cultivated by aboriginals with 
the aid of family labour and exchange labour 
and such lands cannot be alienated in law, 
so long as there are more lands and less 
population, the problem of tied labour on 
the farm does not arise. This does not 
necessarily mean that, where lands belong 
to aboriginals and every aboriginal gets a 
sufficient share of land, perfect freedom 
and equality reign among them. Tribal 
leadership equally dominates and the igno- 
rant aboriginal willingly acquiesces in all 
forms of forced labour for his leaders out 
of fear of the outside world. But with the 
increase in aboriginal population, sub- 
division of holdings and sale of hol- 
dings, the landless aboriginal class has 
increased. The serfdom under which this 
class suffers materially differs from that of 
the tribal society. It is devoid of human 
touch and the resignation born of frustra- 
tion and helplessness symbolises its fea- 
tures. 


Agriculture under small holders with 
its natural risks of failure, its short-term 
character as a provider of employment, 
the long period needed for yielding a 
return, the needs of equipment and raw 
materials, and of transport to markets, and 
the consequent credit needs for main- 
tenance, and agricultural requisites, and the 
need of employment in the off-seasons has 
not only not given a steady and decent 
wage even to the tenant and labourers in 
the plains but has resulted in conditions 
bordering on serfdom. Still less can we 
therefore expect it to create a different set 
of results among the more backward and 
less calculating aboriginals. To this should 
be added the institution of superior holders 
of lands super-imposed on the cultivators 
by the East India Company for facilitating 
the easy collection of land tax. The system 
of land tenure introduced by the British 
administration brought in its wake non- 
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aboriginal superior holders of land as 
Malguzars in the Central Provinces, the 
Jenmis of Malabar, the Vysia, Oria and 
Kamma landholders in the Vizag and 
Ganjam agencies, and the Zamindars and 
their agents in Zamindari areas, who were 
more interested in collecting rents, or 
cultivating their lands with the aid of cheap 
labour. So long as the law was satisfied, they 
were in no way troubled by moral or 
humanitarian considerations in _ their 
dealings with the aboriginals. The legal 
evasions and subterfuges they devised to 
get aboriginal lands, the nefarious tricks 
they practised in their lending business 
and the violence they used _ for 
recoveries of loans hardly affected them. 
Greed and rapacity held a greater sway 
over their minds. They hardly felt their 
degradation. Such a depraved condition 
among the landholders was equally due to 
the want of resistance among the aboriginals 
to the dishonourable practices. Here was a 
class of people who had no ambition for a 
higher standard of life, who never dreamt 
of protection against future insecurities in 
life, who could live on grain and roots 
in the forest when unemployed, who 
claimed no time free as their own 
for their private enjoyment, but the 
time limit for whose labour was set only 
by their own physical exhaustion, who did 
not consider it degrading to live on any 
cooked food or remnants of food supplied 
by their masters, and who had no self- 
respecting ideas of maintaining their wives 
and children at home but willingly 
permitted them to work on a pittance for 
their masters. If only we put all these 
conditions together, namely, under-capita- 
lised farming, a rapacious and greedy class 
of landowners, and a class of unresisting 
aboriginals in low life, we can easily 
picture the resulting situation. 

Aboriginal labour was available in 
the year 1942 for two meals a day, clothing 


and a blanket and an annual cash salary of 
Rs. 30/- to Rs. 50/- in many parts of the 
Central Provinces and Berar. Sometimes 
the payment was in grain in proportion 
to the yield which made it not only varying 
from crop to crop but also facilitated 
fabrication of accounts by the landholders. 
The Barsaliya in the Chindwara district is a 
permanent farm servant who goes on 
working perpetually for the Malguzar for 
the advance loan of Rs. 50/- taken by him, 
on a remuneration of Rs. 30/- to Rs. 40/- 
a year and two meals a day. In Melghat 
Talugq, Berar, the Korku boys and girls, and 
men, and women engage themselves on 
contract for several years. The system goes 
by the name of Bhagia. Inthe villages of 
Harda Tahsil, Central Provinces, and along 
the Narbada, Korkus work as Bannihar 
(worker for daily wages), as Harvaha 
(3 or 6 months) and as Barsi for one year. 
The Bannihar gets about three seers of 
paddy or 14 seers of wheat as daily wage. 
The Harvaha gets his food, and in addition 
a small area for raising paddy which is an 
inferior land. He gets also seeds about 15 
seers and the bullocks of his landholder 
for cultivating this plot. The value of the 
yield in money from this land may be 
estimated as Rs. 1-4-0 per month in 1940. 
The value of the daily food supplied in 
that year was about one anna a day. When 
a Harvaha goes for outside work the em- 
ployer pockets his wages. Where he is 
paid in cash in addition to food, but not 
in grain, he gets Rs. 35/- to Rs. 40/- per 
annum. Half of this cash he may get in 
advance. Sometimes he pays interest for 
this advance at half anna per rupee per 
month. The Barsi engaged for the year 
gets 30 pai of Jowari for every 15 days 
whose annual value in 1940 was Rs. 50/-. 
This is sufficient for his food while his old 
debt remains unpaid. When there is no 
work, the Barsudia is dismissed or not 
paid anything till the next working season, 


. 
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The landless aboriginals have been 
absorbed in permanent farm service in 
different parts of the country on more or 
less similar conditions. The Paniyans of 
Malabar, the Yenadis of Nellore, the 
Khonds of Ganjam and Orissa, the Santhals 
and Kols of Bahdrak and Balasore divisions 
in Orissa, and the Chenchus and the Hill 
Reddis of Hyderabad, the Oraons of Chota 
Nagpur and the Bhils of Khandesh are 
examples of farm servants tied for years to 
their masters and rendering all kinds of 
labour at home and in the farm in considera- 
tion for the small permanent advance they 
receive, and the grain wage or cooked food 
they get for their bare maintenance during 
days of work. 


Bond service.—Another phase of fatm 
service with many features of serfdom is 
what goes by the name of bond service. 
Bond service is a consequence of social 
necessity, and the defects of the agricultural 
occupation. The aboriginal is a victim in 
this service to many unconscionable prac- 
tices on the part of the moneylender and 
the landowner owing to his ignorance on 
the one side and the recognition of a 
laissez-faire economy on the other side by 
the State. According to this mode of service 
the labourer pledges his labour for a 
definite period on a certain cash and grain, 
wage in return for an advance loan. Mort- 
gaging one’s own property which is the 
physical body of the labourer in this case is 
nothing unmoral if the terms were fair 
and honourable. It is the unconscionable 
practice in this service that makes it despi- 
cable and not the principle of pledging one’s 
service as a consideration for an advance 
sum. 


Bond service does not exist everywhere. 
Wherein an area owing to want of demand 
for labour and supply of credit on fair 
terms, an aboriginal becomes inevitably 
tied to the farm of a landholder, and is 
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further bound by debts in cash and grain, 
and where he is not mobile enough to 
migrate and not sensible enough to 
repudiate ancestral debts, where he lives in 
the house-site of his master, and is satisfied 
with the cooked food supplied twice in his 
house or the fluctuating grain wage, no 
further bond orally or in writing is necessary 
in the case of this aboriginal to make 
him a serf of his landholder. He is already 
one, and until these conditions are solved, 
he is bound to remain a serf. But in certain 
areas of Madras, Bihar, Hyderabad and the 
Central Provinces, agreements are drawn up 
which go by several names as Gothi, Kamia, 
Bhagela and Kat, and _ stipulate the 
remuneration, the period and certain other 
obnoxious and revolting conditions of 
service. Bond service does not flourish 
where the aboriginal has more avenues of 
employment as in big cities or mining 
centres. It does not flourish too on Ryotwari 
areas where there is more demand for field 
labour. Where the forest department is able 
to provide work in the off-season as in 
Melghat taluq of Berar, the period of bond 
service is short. It exists more in the 
Malguzari areas of the Central Provinces 
such as the Satpuras. In certain areas of 


‘Saugor district, Central Provinces, it pre- 


vails more among the Banya moneylenders 
than among the Malguzars. It certainly 
does not exist in villages of aboriginal 
Malguzars. In the Central Provinces it 
exists mainly in villages of Hindu and 
Muslim Malguzars where the aboriginal 
has little to pledge except his own labour. 
In the Central Provinces, it is less prevalent 
in the Marathi districts but exists more in 
the northern Hindi-speaking districts. 


The chief cause of bond service in the 
Central Provinces is the high price for 
brides which an aboriginal has to pay. 
The father-in-law cannot forego it as he 
has to repay his debts to his moneylender 
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by this method. He should also recompense 
where the bride elopes and the husband 
has to find another loan as price for the 
second bride. These loans range between 
Rs. 50/- and Rs. 100/-. The period of 
service ranges between, one and twelve 
years. Seed loans and grain advances for 
maintenance are the second cause of bond 
service. The marriage loan increases in 
size with the addition of these loans. 
There are again days of no work during 
which grain loans are taken from the 
employer. Some aboriginals take loans for 
purchase of bullocks or purchase of a 
piece of land. Other reasons for loans are 
the payment of the caste penalty, or a 
criminal court fee, or the performance of 
a funeral rite, or a puja to prevent illness. 
It is interesting to note that a Gond in 
Morsi Taluq of Berar entered into a 
bonded service in order to repay a sum of 
Rs. 30/- in 13 years which was ordered to 
be paid by the Debt Conciliation Board. 


An examination of these bonds will 
indicate how cleverly they provide by their 
terms for the perpetual serfdom of the 
aboriginal as a bond slave. Some of them 
’ should surely be considered generous when 
compared with the exacting terms in certain 
others. A Brahmin cultivator lends a rupee 
and gets*work for ten days. Another land- 
owner supplies six rupees worth of grain 
and some cash and wants the aboriginal 
to work for 5 months at Rs. 4/- a month. 
Another borrows Rs. 60/- and works for 
two years for an annual salary of Rs. 60/- 
and two meals. The salary is adjusted to the 
debt during this period. But often a marriage 
loan of Rs. 40/- becomes Rs. 50/- or 
Rs, 60/- at the commencement owing 
to the addition of 25 or 50 per 
cent interest. To this will be added the grain 
advance for which another 50 per cent 
grain interest will be charged till the next 
harvest. But the annual cash salary of the 


aboriginal which amounts generally to 
about Rs. 30/- to Rs. 40/- in addition to 
food will not be paid in full but deductions 
working to a rate of 3 to 8 annas a day 
as stipulated in the bond, and sometimes 
for even four months’ absence at this 
rate will be made, thus practically cutting 
the salary to about a half. Some bonds 
stipulate unpaid extra work for three 
months in case of absence. These bonds are 
equally the cause of civil suits and in the 
year 1940 a moneylender claimed Rs. 10/- 
for his original loan and another sum of 
Rs. 20/- as damage for 40 days absence, in 
the Civil Court at Nimar. The defendant 
admitted the claim but the court however 
decreed Rs. 10/- at twelve per cent interest. 
Another bond stipulates for the crop and 
two heads of cattle in addition to the service 
of the aboriginal and his son in considera- 
tion for a loan of Rs. 50/-. 


Bonds in Bhandara district indicate 
the lengths to which a moneylender land- 
holder goes in extorting cheap service from 
the aboriginals. In return for a marriage 
loan of Rs. 30/- the bride and bridegroom 
should work ‘for all hours and any hour 
of the day and without negligence’ and on 
pain of paying double the sum of the 
marriage loan of Rs. 30/- in case of default. 
They will be paid Rs. 3/- a month of which 
a sum of Rs. 2/- will be debited to their 
loan. Mr. Grigson refers to the threatening 
stipulations in certain bonds as the follow- 
ing in the district of Nagpur: ‘‘The servant 
undertakes to suffer whatever punishment 
responsible government officers may impose 
if he breaks the agreement.” Any extra 
wages of these bonded servants earned in 
work such as house building are also pocket- 
ed by the employer. In Mandla district some 
landholders get any small piece of land 
possessed by the aboriginal labourers trans- 
ferred to them as sub-tenants and such 
lands will hardly be returned by them. 
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Bonded service does not mean assured 
labour. In the off-seasons the labourer 
has to fend for himself. Bonded service 
runs from father to son as the loan in 
many cases can never be repaid. Sometimes 
the servant is transferred to another land- 
holder who pays the loan to the prior 
landholder. There can be no more telling 
example of forced labour in this service 
than the reference to ‘‘Nardhu brothers” 
by Mr. Grigson in his enquiry report about 
the Central Provinces who brought back 
Girdhu who ran away from service more 
than thrice and compelled him to put his 
thumb impression to bonds and false 
receipts and forced him to continue as 
their servant.2 Some bonded servants in 
Melghat Taluq help the Banya landholders 
in their illegal activities. As aboriginals 
alone.can buy lands sold in court auctions, 
these landholders call on their servants 
to make bogus bids in their names on 
promising to remit two or three years’ 
bonded service. The main attractions 
for the landholder in getting bonded 
service are that he gets an usurious 
interest, can so fake the grain and cash 
account as to fix an irredeemable debt 
on the labourer, and more than all, cheap 
labour for all time willing to work for a 
wage in the shape of food grains or their 
equivalent cooked food just necessary for 
the survival of the human body. 


Favourable conditions for serfdom.— 
How is it that the aboriginal does not rebel 
under these circumstances? His own igno- 
rance is the first reason. He is gullible. He 
cannot count more than twenty. He cannot 
understand accounts. When he can cut 
grass, earn five annas, and buy a piece of 
gur for two pice in the evening, he wants 
the gur in the morning in consideration 
for the grass he promises to give free to 
the Banya moneylender in the evening! 
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He cannot wait. He is afraid of civil courts 
and never dreams of liquidating his debts 
by declaring himself an insolvent. He was 
a slave to his leaders in the tribal organisa- 
tion. He has changed his slavery from them 
to the landholders and moneylenders, who 
are more clever, greedy, and exacting. 
Secondly, the Malguzar himself in the 
Central Provinces is not only powerful by 
his land status but is also a semi-official. 
He has his official duties in addition to 
collection of rent and grazing dues. He can 
impound the cattle. As he has passed no 
receipts for recoveries he can get court 
decrees for his claims on the basis of his 
faked accounts. With the aid of the sub- 
ordinate police he may institute false cases 
of theft in criminal courts. Though illegal 
he cuts timber from the tenant’s holdings. 
He can get decrees for grazing dues. When 
necessary he sets goondas too on the simple 
aboriginal to commit acts of violence. 
Thirdly, the machinery of the Government 
is inaccessible and ill-suited in its modes of 
administration to the aboriginal state of 
society. The police stations are at long 
distances. The offences are not cognisable. 
Thoughthe Children’s Pledging of Labour 
Act was enacted in 1933 by the Government 
of India, it had failed to stop this practice. 
Such practices could stop only when a 
special police are charged with this duty, 
and the offence is made cognisable. The 
civil law decrees money suits according to 
the oral or written bond. The subordinate 
staff which deal with an aboriginal are not 
everywhere seekers after local injustices 
and oppressions, for redressing them, but 
are indifferent, and certainly not above 
corruption and in whom the aboriginal 
has little confidence. These then are the 
sanctions on which the present system of 
sweated serf labour in agriculture rests, 
the ignorance of the aboriginal, the powers 
of the village landholder, and the inacces- 





2 Ibid., p. 229. 
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sibility, indifference and sometimes corrup- 
tion of the subordinate officers. 


Quislings—Bonded service and com- 
pulsory renewal of fabricated debts are 
made possible owing to the existence of 
quislings among the aboriginals. The indeb- 
ted aboriginals who are obliged to their 
landholders, are packed into a panchayat 
who generally give decisions in favour of the 
latter as against their community men. It is 
with their help that bonds are renewed, 
thumb-impressions are taken for faked 
accounts, and bonded service is approved. 
The Census Report of Hyderabad refers 
to the serfdom of hill Reddis under timber 
merchants. The hill Reddi was ever afraid 
of these merchants, as the grain and cash 
wage due to them for deliveries of bamboo 
and timber was not wholly paid. Certain 
Reddis acted as quislings in exacting work 
from their own community. ‘‘Some Reddis 
found it opportune to subscribe to the 
cause of their oppressors and these quislings 
became the merchants’ agents and in- 
formers within their own tribesmen by 
secret reports to their employers. Backed by 
the merchants these men though more 
feared than respected by other Reddis 
became the real power in village life and 
often entirely eclipsed the authority of the 
hereditary headman.” 


Forced labour.—Forced levies and /un- 
paid services take various forms in 
aboriginal areas. Here is a sample of the 
treatment meted out to Gond cultivators 
in the district of Adilabad in Hyderabad 
* State. ‘‘Gonds of six villages complained 
in October 1942 that the Chaukidar of 
Khamana collected besides the plough tax 
(a tax equivalent to land revenue) an annual 
mamul of Rs. 4/- per plough and moreover 
8 seers of jowari, 14 seers of chillies, and 
14 seers of cotton per plough and at sowing 
time he asks an additional seer...For the 


permission to build a house he asks Rs. 15/- 
to Rs. 60/- and when he catches a Gond 
with an axe he demands a fine of Rs. 2/- 
and one fowl and in case of non-payment 
confiscates the axe. The Gonds for the last 
3 years have been forced to work ten days 
in every year in teak plantations and to 
bring with them their own ploughs and 
bullocks. They have never yet received 
any payment for the work but were forcibly 
recruited by the Chaukidar.’”? The same 
writer refers to heavy rack-rent amounting 
to ten times the land revenue being collec- 
ted by landholders from aboriginal tenants 
as Gonds who unable to pay it flee to the 
interior and cultivate the hill slopes. 


Mr. A. V. Thakkar refers, in his 
Report of Partially Excluded Areas in Orissa, 
to the forced labour exacted by Govern- 
ment in the place of taxes from the Khonds. 
The Khonds maintain roads, construct 
and repair houses, and carry personal 
luggage of touring officers on a wage in no 
way commensurate to the work done. 
There are again a number of customary 
payments in grain to landholders by these 
tribes, which are the most vexatious and 
harassing. In Santal Parganas and Singbhum, 
aboriginals are asked to maintain roads and 
buildings by their labour and are released 
from the obligation of paying local taxes. 


Mr. Grigson refers to the following 
levies in Mandla district in the Central 
Provinces by non-aboriginal Malguzars on 
aboriginal tenants and labourers. Five 
days’ labour is exacted in Dindori Tahsil 
from each aboriginal for ploughing, sowing, 
reaping, thrashing and bringing grass for 
thatching roofs. A sum of Re. 1/- is collected 
by Hindu landholders as Tila on Holi or 
Diwali. Tenants should supply free food 
articles, firewood and labour for transport 
of the luggage to Malguzars and their 
agents. A poll tax of Rs. 2/- per head is 





3 Haimendorf, C. V. F., Tribal Hyderabad. 1945. 
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collected from landless labourers, though 
this is an illegal levy under Section 74 of the 
Central Provinces Tenancy Act. Grazing 
fees are collected from tenants though 
illegal. The tenants also attend to monsoon 
repairs of the house of the landholders. 
The Malguzars or their agents take free 
supplies from their tenants and labourers 
of food, firewood and labour for carrying 
goods during their tours. Though forced 
labour is an offence under Section 88(A) of 
the Tenancy Act, the law has proved useless 
in stopping it as the offence is not a cog- 
nisable offence by the police. In the Central 
Provinces in Mandla district the aboriginals 
have to do certain compulsory labour for 
the forest department. Their complaint 
is not about the wage of three annas a day 
for road making but about the delay caused 
in reaping their own crops and the conse- 
quent loss from wild animals and rats, by 
their being compelled to do road making 
at the same time by the forest officers. 


The following extract from Mr. D. 
Symington’s report (1940) about the pre- 
valence of forced labour in the aboriginal 
tracts of the Bombay Province is revealing: 
‘All jungle tract tenants are liable to be 
called upon to work for their landlords. 
This forced labour is’ demanded for as 
many days as are necessary for the land- 
lords’ requirements. If they refuse or 
procrastinate, they are liable to assault or 
beatings. I was told on creditable authority 
of men being tied up to posts and whipped. 
There are also rumours of men in the past 
having been killed. The maximum remu- 
neration of forced labour is one anna per 
diem. More often rice is given, barely 
sufficient for one man for one meal. If the 
landlord is also a forest contractor, he 
will use his tenants’ labour by Veth (right 
for unpaid labour) for working his coupes. 
Landlords will not scruple to use their 
power in fulfilment of their purposes; 
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for instance the use of their tenants’ 
women folk for the gratification of their 
lust.” 


Serfdom under contractors and officials.— 
Serf labour exists to a greater degree in 
forest villages than in the plains. Con- 
tractors in the Central Provinces give 
advances of money to the aboriginals on 
condition that a specified quantity of 
harra is collected within three months in 
default of which double the quantity 
should be supplied. They commandeer ghee, 
mustard and oil seeds at a low price. 
Aboriginals are forced to lease lac trees 
for 5 or 10 years for nominal amounts, 
while really they have no rights of sub- 
letting. The contractors compel the supply 
of harra and tendu leaves from the holdings 
of the aboriginals which too is illegal. 
Also no aboriginal is allowed to sell his 
own harra except through a contractor. 


Contractors of forest produce arrogate 
the same status to themselves as those of 
Government officers and landholders and 
claim the unpaid labour of aboriginals for 
gathering minor produce. In certain areas 
of the state of Hyderabad, the aboriginals 
shun the contractor of minor produce not 
because he restricts its supply to them but 
because he exploits the contract for collect- 
ing various fees and dues from them for 
the use of fruits of trees, of mabu flowers, 
grass, etc. 


Some of the contractors combine 
the functions of shopkeepers in certain 
centres and in return for spices, clothes, 
metal and glass ornaments collect bamboo, 
honey, ragi, etc., charging dear for the for- 
mer and paying nominally for the latter. 
If the shopkeepr is also a Kalar, he supplies 
them drink in return for forest produce. 


Contractors of labour in the Central 
Provinces cheat the aboriginals more in 
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private forests than in departmental forests. 
‘‘Short measurement and short payment 
for imaginary defects are two of the 
common methods.” In carting contracts 
the aboriginal is cheated of his wage as 
cart-driver. 


Forced labour and supplies are more 
common in the Malguzari forest villages 
of the Central Provinces than in the 
Zamindari where the exercise of such rights 
has been stopped by the Government. 


Some of the subordinate forest officers 
in certain regions abuse their powers by 
collecting mamuls. They have the right to 
collect fees for cutting wood, timber and 
bamboos. They regulate cultivation and the 
exercise of forest concessions by the 
tribes. On all these occasions they collect 
grains, oilseeds, pulses, cotton as mamuls 
and obtain also personal services either 
free, or paid for at nominal rates. On tours 
they collect eggs and chickens for a nominal 
price. It also happens that severe punish- 
ments are given for forest offences as theft 
of trees or crops. Mr. Grigson refers to the 
infliction of a heavy fine of Rs. 309/- on 
the Gonds of a village which amounted 
between Rs. 35/- and Rs. 50/- per head and 
practically required the sale of the entire 
property of the villagers for paying it. 

Ameliorative measures.—This narrative 
of the forms of agricultural servitude 
among aboriginals in India should not be 
taken to mean that they exist among all of 
them and in all the areas. They are breaking 
down in proportion to the mass and indivi- 
dual awakening among them, the impact of 
civilising influences as industrial employ- 
ment, communications, and emigration, 
and the spread of education and social 
reform. Various Provincial Governments 
and States are tackling the problems 
through legislation, administrative drive, 


and larger budget expenditure. Legislation 
controlling money land rents, and sale of 
lands to non-aboriginals has been under- 
taken in many areas. The co-operative 
method has been used to a greater degree 
than before. Special protection has been 
offered in the forests to agriculturists and 
aboriginals as against merchants and con- 
tractors. Certain concessions regarding the 
free use of forest produce for domestic 
and agricultural purposes have been granted 
to them. Experience has shown that con- 
trols against vested interests are hardly of 
little use, so much so Mr. W. V. Grigson 
proposes the abolition of Malguzari land- 
holders in aboriginal areas. The co-opera- 
tive method spoonfed by officers is a 
misnomer among socially backward com- 
munities. The line of approach lies in the 
initiation of State services similar to the 
Farm Security Administration in the United 
States of America. 


Political domination of vested interests.— 
The outlook of the society at large should 
change towards these problems. The aborigi- 
nals are suspicious of the middle class. It 
will take years for their suspicions about 
the higher classes to vanish. Many belon- 
ging to the class of exploiting landholders, 
moneylenders, contractors and traders are 
in power in all local bodies, and govern- 
ment service. Public opinion hardly 
expresses itself against the anti-social crimes 
of these persons. Writing about the Malgu- 
zar in the Central Provinces, Mr. Grigson 
says that ‘‘the real tyrant is the Malguzar 
of one or more scattered villages and he by 
his political and other influences seems 
largely to have escaped attention.’’ The 
test of a new State and a new order of 
society, whether it really tackles the aboli- 
tion of agricultural servitudes, lies in the 
number of State prosecutions of exploiting 
landholders and merchants, and the number 
of fines and arrests made from these classes. 

















Estimated population under conditions of 
serfdom.—We will conclude this note with 
an estimate of the extent of population 
affected by agricultural servitudes in various 
forms. The aboriginal tribes are greater in 
population in Bihar (5 millions), Central 
Provinces and Berar (3 millions), Assam 
(2.4 millions), Orissa (1.7 millions), 


Bengal (1.9 millions) and Bombay (1.6 
millions). Among the States there are 
more than a 
Chattisgarh States 


million both in the 
Agency, and the 
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Baroda and Gujarat States. Even though 
not all suffer under serfdom, the aboriginal 
tribes are one of the vulnerable fronts 
which supply exploited labour for the 
vested interests in rural areas. Their total 
population amount to 25 millions. Out of 
this, the population needing concentrated 
blasting of their various servitudes by 
devoted social servants, and extensive and 
intensive State planning will not be less 
than half or 12 millions, i.e., about 3 
percent of the total population of India. 





MEDICAL SOCIAL WORK 


J. M. KUMARAPPA 


The broader concept of social welfare underlying the amalgamation of medical aid with other socia 
reconstruction measures and the paramount need for an understanding of the social component of illness 
are well demonstrated by the activities of the medical social worker. Her major function has always been 
the study and treatment of social problems which illness creates for the individual and the family. As an 
important link between the hospital and the home, she is in a position to make medical and social care of 
patients a continuous whole. In the following article,! Dr. Kumarappa explains the importance of this new 
trend in hospital treatment and pleads for the establishment of social service departments in all our major 


hospitals. 


Dr. Kumarappa is Director of the Tata Institute of Social Sciences, Bombay. 


It is a truth acknowledged for a 
long time past that medical relief often 
fails in its purpose without social relief. 
As a result we find medicine always making 
some effort to acquire an understanding of 
the social situation of patients. But medical 
social work, as a recognised speciality, 
came into existence only about 1905, when 
social workers were added to the staff of 
some of the outstanding hospitals in the 
United States. Such a move took place 
because of the conviction that social 
factors are significant for an understanding 
and treatment of health problems. The 
work of the ‘‘lady almoners” in English 
hospitals and of visiting nurses connected 
with American hospitals and dispensaries 
strengthened the belief that a minimum of 
social study is an essential part of the ade- 
quate care of every patient. The almoners 
collected information from the patient, 
his family and outside agencies, instructed 
the patient in carrying out the doctor’s 
recommendations and referred his case to 
appropriate sources for assistance if he 
needed financial help to take full advantage 
of the treatment. 


Similarly, visiting murses drew the 
attention of the American hospital autho- 
rities to the need for trained workers to 
help patients to carry through a tedious 
medical plan. 


Gradually, the belief that sound 


medical practice does not depend on any 


one phase ot diagnosis gained strength 
and led to the movement for including 
social work in the medical curriculum so 
as to give students a better idea of the vital 
relationship between disease and _ social 
maladjustment. Medical students were as- 
signed as friendly visitors to families in 


order to help them in terms of the patient as ° 


an entire person, instead of attaching 
importance only to specific diseases. They 
sometimes continued their contact through- 
out the training period contributing some- 
thing genuinely significant to the medical 
care of particular patients. 


The complexity of modern society 
has made it difficult for the physician to 
secure the patient’s social, economic and 
environmental history. But appropriate 
treatment of the individual as a whole 
person should seek to assemble and evaluate 
all information that can contribute to a 
better understanding of the patient’s con- 
dition. Many factors, however, made this 
requirement increasingly difficult to satisfy. 
One among them was the unfortunate 
drift away from the family physician who 
has always been more or less familiar 
with the patient as a person. He required 
no one to bring information on the per- 
sonality and domestic problems affecting 
the patient’s health and to interpret to the 
patient his own health problems. There was 
no need for an intermediary to impart to 
the patient such knowledge and under- 





1 Reprinted from Bombay Chronicle Weekly, November 2, 1947, 
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standing helpful to urge the continuation of 
treatment. 


Another important factor was the 
increased use of hospitals in which the 
patients were treated away from their home 
environment and care of relatives. The 
modern hospital situated in an urban area 
is a highly departmentalised institution 
where the physician is often burdened with 
the urgent necessity of examining many 
times the number of patients to whom 
he can do justice. Very few physicians on 
a hospital staff have the necessary time or 
skill to study the general health problem of 
the patient. 


It is worth noting that as the field 
of medicine itself assumed a complex 
structure, specialization in a particular 
area of medicine became more desirable. 
Owing to this tendency, diagnosis and 
treatment now frequently involve many 
processes which have become functions of 
different specialists. In some patients, this 
process creates mental and emotional 
stresses which interfere with accurate 
diagnosis and treatment. Effective treatment 
and satisfactory recovery in the case of 
these patients require an adjustment of 
mental and emotional problems as much as 
the relief of the physical manifestations of 
disease. 


It has also become difficult for phy- 
sicians to secure a complete understanding 
of those social factors which cannot be 
discovered by physical examination and 
laboratory methods. With the advance of 
medical science we find the search for the 
physical cause of the disease through 
examination of the patient and laboratory 
findings assuming such great importance 
that social, economic, and environmental 
signs and symptoms are overlooked. This 
situation brought to light the need for a 
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person to make a fuller social examination, 
to function as a liaison officer between the 
hospital on the one hand and the patient, 
his home and community on the. other. 


Finally, there is also a growing need 
to follow discharged patients to their 
homes. It is not enough to provide the 
sick with the best possible treatment 
at the hospital and then discharge them 
without plans for any follow up scheme for 
their benefit. Some discharged patients, 
moreover, need help in making adjustments 
to their homes and work. Only a trained 
person, well-acquainted with the com- 
munity, can afford help in the integration 
of its social and health resources in order 
to meet these associated problems. Such 
an individual can also be useful in the 
arrangements for the careful planning of 
convalescent care and initiation of preven- 
tive measures. These and other factors have 
given rise to the new type of service known 
as medical or hospital social service. 


The medical social worker occupies a 
strategic position. She can establish and 
maintain smooth working relationships 
because, through training and experience, 
she is familiar not only with social work but 
also with the special fields of health and 
medical practice. It is obvious however, 
that to focus on the social area and bring 
to the physician all social data potentially 
significant for an understanding of the sick 
person and to discover his special needs 
that have developed because of his illness 
or his social or psychological situation, 
great skill and discipline are required. 


Interpreting the social situation of 
the patient to the physician, insuring 
the effectiveness of medical care by assisting 
the patient in carrying out treatment 
measures, aiding the prevention of disease 
by educating the patient to safeguard his 
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strength, all these are highly technical jobs 
which if handled injudiciously may lead to 
lack of confidence in the physician and 
increased costs of medical care. 


Although both the physician and the 
medical social worker deal with the ill 
person, each must acquire a separate body 
of knowledge and skill in order to become 
effective partners in the programme of 
treatment. Professional education for 
medical social work should provide matu- 
rity of judgment based on broad education, 
a body of specialised knowledge covering 
social welfare and medical information 
in its social implications, skill in working 
with people derived through the study of 
human nature and supervised practice in 
social case work and growth in professional 
responsibility. Such a programme of educa- 
tion would require as a basis, work in 
a college up to the graduate level and, 
later, preparation in a school of social work 
for a minimum period of two years. 


A student entering a school of social 
work to become a medical social worker 
must acquire knowledge of the dynamics 
of individual, group and community behavi- 
our, familiarity with the environmental 
maladjustments which can contribute to 
medical diagnosis and the social organisa- 
tions established to meet these problems. 
The incorporation of the scientific point of 
view in social diagnosis necessitates the 
study of social work process through class 
room instruction and field work practice in 
social agencies. While studying she draws 
upon the knowledge contributed by the 
allied fields of medicine, psychiatry, and 
sociology as well as of social work. 


Specialisation in medical social work 
begins at a later stage in the period devoted 
to professional education, when her studies 
focus upon the ill person and the practice of 


social work in a hospital setting. The new 
skill. she acquires during the period of 
specialisation is the process of helping the 
ill person overcome social and emotional 
obstacles in the way of recovery. An ap- 
preciation of the intensive training of the 
medical social worker will remove all 
doubts regarding her ability to understand 
the inter-relationships of the social situation 
and the medical condition of individuals and 
families. 


Training and experience have made 
the social worker aware of the danger 
of decisions being taken by non-medical 
personnel. Therefore, she does not carry on 
her work independently of the physician. 
For her, medical care embodies the idea 
of team work where many specialists 
co-operate under the leadership of the phy- 
sician to help the patient. Usually, her 
assistance is sought by the physician only 
when he sees some need for her services. In 
one sense her work is to facilitate the proper 
functioning of the hospital and to enable 
the patients to make good use of the services 
the hospital offers. 


Health problems of patients are treated 
more effectively when she functions in 
continuous association with the physician 
as a member of the medical team. In fact, 
the medical social worker is the ideal 
person to give a fair and patient hearing 
to the patient, to establish a sympathetic 
understanding and to secure clues to other 
sources of information helpful to a deeper 
insight into the difficulties of his situation 
and their solution. 


This speciality in social work is a 
new one in India and is now being develop- 
ed on the special recommendation of the 
Bhore Health Survey and Development 
Committee. As a result of the realisation 
of the importance of knowing and dealing 
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with the patient as a social being, three 
hospitals in the city of Bombay are imple- 
menting the recommendations of the Bhore 
Committee, by developing social service 
departments. 


As there is a growing demand for 
trained personnel, the Tata Institute of 
Social Sciences is now offering specialised 
instruction in medical social work. The 
Institute is also co-operating with the 
Bombay hospitals in setting up social 
service departments. Miss Lois Blakey, 
the American Visiting Professor of Medical 
Social Work at the Institute has been 
appointed by the Government of Bombay 
as Honorary Supervisor of the Social 
Service Departments in these hospitals. 
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The future fc'cs rich prom is 
increased effectiveness on the part of both 
medicine and social work. Modern medicine 
sees the social worker as one who can 
contribute substantially to a total study of 
the individual, to a complete diagnosis, and 
as an important specialist in the patient’s 
care. The continued dependence on medical 
social workers in the United States, where 
this type of service has been in existence 
for the past few decades, is striking evidence 
of its usefulness. With the growing apprecia- 
tion of the need of such service and its 
efficacy, it should not be difficult to 
provide means for establishing social service 
departments in all our major hospitals 
to enhance the effectiveness of medical 


treatment. 








NOTES AND NEWS ; 


A FIVE-FOLD CODE FOR HUMAN MANAGEMENT 


An enormous responsibility devolves 
upon managementt oday: that of advancing 
our knowledge of what human co-operation 
demands, so as to make our maximum 
contribution to the world social problem. 
We have been organising the productior of 
goods and services for 200 years very success- 
fully, measured in terms of production, 
but in human terms with lamentable failure. 
It looks as if the degree of co-operation, 
pride in work, and absolute happiness 
arising out of the association of human 
beings in industry, is less today than it has 
ever been. People have more material 
possessions, but less psychological satisfac- 
tion from their work. 


To remedy these defects in our organisa- 
tions, I would like to deal in turn with 
five different aspects of organisation, and 
bring out a number of basic principles 
which I feel are intimately connected with 
them. 


(a) Outline Organisation—i. There 
shall be one chief executive in every 
organisation responsible for carrying out 
the policy of the controlling body, and he 
must have complete authority to take 
action to implement such policy. 


2. The responsibility of each execu- 
tive shall be explained in general terms to 
every member of the organisation. 


3.. The span of control of a Line 
Executive shall be limited to the number 
of people with whom he can maintain 
frequent contact and amongst whom he 
can maintain co-operation. 


4. The functional authority of all 
those with specialised functions shall be 
clearly explained to everyone in the 
organisation. 


5. Specialists or functional execu- 
tives shall, within their own province, 
have the right to prescribe to line executives 
on methods and techniques, with the right 
of appeal to their common superior in 
cases of disagreement or failure to imple- 
ment their recommendations. 


6. No man shall be executively 
responsible to more than one person. 


7. No man shall give orders except 
to his immediate subordinates. 


(b) Manning.—1l. The executive 
shall have the final say in the composition of 
his immediate team of subordinates, so 
long as his choice does not affect company 
policy in other respects. 


2. The above selection shall be made 
with the greatest care and by the use of the 
most scientific methods available. 


3. Vacancies which constitute pro- 
motion shall be advertised within the 
organisation and filled from within it 
as far as possible. 


4. The excellence of a man’s per- 
formance in his job or the absence of 
a suitable replacement shall not pre 
vent promotion of a man to a job for 
which he is suitable. 


5. Selection procedures should be 
such that employees are placed in jobs for 
which they are best suited mentally and 
physically, as far as possible practically. 


6. Every executive shall draw up, 
at least once a year, a report on all those 
immediately responsible to him, and this 
report shall be discussed with the pesonnel 
department. 


7. Executives not to have the power 
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of dismissal (on the score of unsuitability, 
not misbehaviour) from the firm, but only 
from the team; personnel department to 
try to find alternative suitable employment 
within the firm. 


8. Employees generally, through their 
elected representatives, to have the right 
to make recommendations regardirg pro- 
motion of people within the organisation. 


(c) Aspects of Organisation.—1. So long 
as shareholders receive a reasonable return 
on their investment, the surplus revenue of 
the organisation shall be spent only in: 


(i) Research and development. 


(ii) Improvement of working con* 
ditions. 

(iii) Improvement in equipment and 
in manufacturing and adminis- 
trative methods. 


(iv) Raising of wages and salaries. 

(v) Lowering the price and/or 
rising the quality of the 
product. F 


2. The efficiency of management shall 
be judged not only by the profit made, but 
also by: 


(i) Output per man-hour com” 
pared with other similar firms. 

(ii) Comparing theoretical poten- 
tial output with that actually 
achieved. 


(iii) Comparing labour turnover 
with that of other similar firms. 


2a. The financial result of changes 
in methods which increase efficiency or 
output shall redound to the credit of the 
organisation as a whole and not peculiarly 
to the devisers or operators of the improved 
methods. 

3. Comparisons of standard with 
actual costs shall be available to all execu- 
tives whose sphere of responsibility is large 
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enough to warrant its treatment as an 
accounting centre. 


4. Wages and salaries to be calcu- 
lated in accordance with job evaluation and 
merit marking principles. 


5. Every employee shall have the 
right to examine the calculations forming 
the basis of output standards. 


(d) Industrial Justice—1. Every em- 
ployee shall have a clear right of appeal to 
successive stages of higher executive autho- 
rity, up to the chief executive, with pre- 
cautions to prevent victimisation. 


2. There shall be an appeal tribunal 
composed of one management and one 
employee representative and an impartial 
chairman: the majority vote of the tribu- 


nal shall be final. 


3. When an appeal is made, both 
appellant and the person against whose 
judgment the appeal is made shall be 
present; the decision shall be given in the 
presence of both. 


4. If an executive has to make an 
unfavourable report about one of his 
subordinates to his own superior, the 
subordinate shall be informed of the 
criticism. 


5. An executive shall not make pef- 
sonal criticism of a subordinate in the 
presence of others. 


(e) Consultation —1. Each primary 
working group shall elect a representative 
to a secondary group of representatives 
and so on up the scale as far as warranted by 
the size of the organisation. 


2. All members of the organisation 
or part thereof concerned shall have the 
right to attend as spectators formal meetings 
between the management and these advisory 
bodies. 
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3. Management shall use these bodies 
as consultants in the making of their plans, 


4. Management shall keep these 
bodies fully informed of the’ present 
position and future plans of the organisa- 
tion, and all relevant facts shall be given 


them. 


5. The advisory bodies shall be en- 
couraged to present their criticisms and 
suggestions. 

6. Advisory bodies whose advice is 
rejected shall have the right to bring 


up the same subject at a meeting at the 
next higher level. 


7. Executives, when giving instruc- 
tions or announcing decisions, shall give 
their reasons as far as possible. 


8. Subject to the over-riding autho- 
rity of a higher executive, nothing in the 
foregoing shall prevent the executive making 
final decisions on all matters within his 
responsibility. —By W. B. D. Brown. 
Personnel Management and Welfare. 
December,1947. p. 261. 


AMERICAN LABOUR EXPLAINED 


The student of world affairs, looking 
at the labour scene in the United States 
for the first time, would find many things 
that would astonish him. For instance: 


There is no large political labour party, 


Most American labour aims to bargain 
with capitalism rather than do away with it. 


Labour organizations are not an 
integral part of the government, as in 
Fascist countries. 


There are 15,000,000 union members 
today, according to a U.S. Labour Depart- 
ment tabulation of union-membership 
statements. The largest union group is the 
American Federation of Labour, which 
reports a per capita membership in excess of 
7,500,000. The Congress of Industrial 
Organizations reports it has about 6,000,000 
members. Other unions, called ‘‘indepen- 
dent” or ‘‘unaffiliated” are estimated to 
have 1,750,000 members. 


Union organization has greatly im- 
proved the status of the worker. The average 
work-week in 1880 was 63 hours; in 1900 
it was 56 hours. Today the average work- 
week is 40 hours, with overtime premium 
pay for hours over this figure. Factory 
workers’ average weekly take-home pay has 


increased. In 1939 the average was $23.77; 
in February, 1947, the average was $46.08. 
This increase represents a substantial gain 
over the rise in the cost of living. In addition 
to these advances, workers are provided 
vacations, sick leave, and job security 
with provisions against arbitrary lay-offs. 


The first labour organizations were not 
favoured by the public or by the courts. 
However, later unions such as the American 
Federation of Labour, founded in 1881, and 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
organized in 1935, grew to be dominant 
unions in the United States. The AFL 
organized labour on a craft basis, a union 
being composed entirely of wage earners 
engaged in a particular trade. The CIO 
organized all of the workers in a particular 
industry. 


Union weapons.—The unions used as 
their weapons to get power the closed shop, 
the union shop, the jurisdictional strike, 
the boycott, and general strike. The closed 
shop makes union membership a condition 
of employment; the union shop requires 
workers to join a union after they are 
hired. In cases of a dispute between two 
unions as to which one should do the 
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collective bargaining, a jurisdictional strike 
is called. The boycott is an attempt on the 
part of the labour unions to force an em- 
ployer to agree to their terms by refusing to 
buy or use his goods if he fails to yield. 
Sometimes they try still further by boy- 
cotting firms which have dealings with 
him. In extreme cases, a strike is called and 
the employees leave their work and refuse 
to return until their demands have been met. 


The Wagner Labour Relations Act, 
passed by Congress in 1935, furnished the 
impetus for the rapid growth of these labour 
organizations. In six years, union member- 
ship trebled. The Wagner Act gave workers 
the legal right to join labour unions and to 
bargain collectively. The Federal Labour 
Relations Board was established to settle 
questions about the methods to prevent 
upfair labour practice in plants and to 
arrange for elections to determine what 
union in an industrial plant should be the 
one to represent the workers. The Wagner 
Labour Relations Act brought the union 
into a favoured position and caused its 
rapid growth of power. ; 


During the war years, the National 
War Labour Board was established to halt 
the vicious cycle of rising prices and rising 
wages. The Board found that prices had 
advanced fifteen per cent by May, 1942, 
and declared workers eligible for a 
similar wage raise. Later, wages were official- 
ly held to the September 15, 1942, level. 
As a wartime measure, the labour unions 
agreed not to strike and largely limited 
their wage demands within the bounds of 
the nation’s economic stabilization pro- 
gramme. 


The first attempt to change the United 
States labour laws since the Wagner Act 
came in 1946, following a large number of 
industrial strikes called at the end of the 
wat. John L. Lewis, of the United Mine 
Workers, called a coal strike which 
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threatened to paralyse large portions of 
American industry. There were strikes in 
the steel, automobile, and telephone in- 
dustries. As a result of these large-scale 
stoppages, public attention was focussed on 
the importance of _ strike-avoidance 
measures. The first legislative attempt was 
the Case Bill, passed by Congress, but 
vetoed by President Truman. The veto 
was not overridden by Congress (a two- 
thirds majority is required for this). 


Closed shop outlawed.—On June 23, 
1947, United States entered upon a new 
phase in labour-management relations. On 
that day, after intense debate and a presiden- 
tial veto, Congress overrode the veto and 
enacted into law the ‘‘Labour-Management 
Relations Act of 1947,” also called the 
Taft-Hartley Act, after its sponsors. 


This Act is aimed at regulating the 
position of unions. It outlaws the closed 
shop, jurisdictional strikes and secondary 
boycotts; restricts the union shop, prohibits 
unfair labour practices by the unions as well 
as by management, makes unions responsi- 
ble for breach of contract, and tends to 
limit union political activity. 


Under the Act, unions must register 
with the expanded National Labour Rela- 
tions Board or lose the benefits of most of 
its services, such as protection against unfair 
employers’ practices. Unions must provide 
information regarding the compensation, 
etc., of the three principal officers, on dues, 
the way officers are chosen, strikes are 
authorized, money is collected and spent. 


Regarding politics, unions are for- 
bidden to make contributions in any 
national election. Moreover, no union 
may operate under the Act unless each 
officer files an affidavit stating that he is 
not a member of the Communist Party 
and does not advocate violent overthrow 
of the Government, 
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The strike regulations require a sixty- 
day notice between union and employer 
before seeking to end or change a contract. 
During this period a newly created Federal 
Mediation Service is called in. National 
strikes which threaten the national welfare 
can be put down by the United States 
Attorney General by injunction, for eighty 
days. If the dispute is not settled within this 
time the strike can be resumed legally. 
In that case, Congress would be given a 
full report and possibly recommend legisla- 
tion. 


The National Labour Relations Board 
has beer enlarged to a five-man panel. 
This Board acts asalabour court while 
the administrative work passes to a new 
General Counsel, appointed by the Presi- 
dent and approved by the Senate. He 
decides what labour cases are to be 
prosecuted. 

The Taft-Hartley Act must be tested by 
experience. Labour developments will be 
watched by a special committee set up by 
Congress in the realization that only practice 
can determine the Act’s effectiveness. 


TRAINING OF JUVENILES FOR INDUSTRY. 
(A ‘‘Special Aptitude” Scheme ) 


The Ministry of Labour and National 
Service has introduced a scheme whereby 
boys and girls possessing talents for skilled 
crafts for which no training facilities are 
available within reach of their homes may 
be given grants to enable them to take up 
training with employers in other areas. 


The scheme provides for the payment 
of initial expenses by way of travelling 
allowances and settling-in grants, and of a 
weekly maintenance allowance so calculated 
as to provide for the cost of board and 
lodgings, mid-day meals, laundry and fares 
between lodgings and work place if not 
otherwise paid and if the distance is ‘over 
two miles, with a balance for pocket 
money varying according to age. Contribu- 
\ tions towards the cost of weekly mainte- 
nance allowance will be sought from the 
employer and, according to family income 
and liabilities, may be required from the 
parent or guardian. 


Origin and purpose of the scheme.—The 
scheme has been adopted after consultation 
with the National Juvenile Employment 
Council set up by the Minister of Labour 
and National Service early this year, 


comprising representatives of local educa- 
tion authorities, teachers, employers and 
workpeople. 


It is based on a recommendation made 
by the Committee on the Juvenile Employ- 
ment Service over which Sir Godfrey Ince 
presided, and is also in conformity with a 
recommendation made to the Minister of 
Labour and National Service by the Joint 
Consultative Committee, representing the 
British Employers’ Confederation and the 
Trades Union Congress. 


Both of these Committees called at- 
tention to the fact that, while scholarships 
are provided to enable boys and girls to 
obtain higher education with a view to 
entering the professions, there is no corres- 
ponding provision for a gifted boy or girl 
to receive financial assistance in training 
away from home for a skilled craft or trade. 


If a boy obviously suitable by educa- 
tional capacity and personal qualities to 
learn a skilled craft is living with his parents 
in a district where there is no possibility 
of training in that craft, and his parents 
cannot afford to maintain him away from 
home, there is a double loss; first to the 
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individual, who is deprived of the possibi- 
lity of pursuing an occupation for which 
he is clearly fitted, and, second, to the 
national economy, which cannot afford to 
waste his potential skill, especially at a time 
when, owing to the fall in the birthrate 
and the raising of the school-leaving age, 
industry is calling for more young entrants 
for skilled occupations. 


It is to meet such cases that the 
‘*Special Interim Scheme” now announced 
has been brought into operation, pending 
the possible establishment of a permanent 
scheme. 


Scope and eligibility—The scheme will 
not apply to training for careers of a 
professional nature. It is confined to training 
for a skilled craft or trade for which a 
recognised period and degree of training 
is required, and in which there are good 
prospects. 


It will not cover employment in respect 
of which an apprenticeship premium is 
required, or one where board or lodgings 
are provided as part of the conditions of 
employment. ‘ 


It will not apply (subject to special 
consideration in exceptional cases) to boys 
and girls who by choice or necessity have 
already taken employment away from home. 


In the main, the juveniles who may 
be eligible to come within the scope of the 
scheme will be those who 

(a) have not yet entered employ- 
ment; or 

(b) have had some employment but 
have become unemployed; or 

(c) are engaged in ‘‘non-progres- 
sive,’ employment; i.e., em- 
ployment of the ‘‘blind alley” 
or ‘‘dead end” type. 

Procedure.—Within the field described, 
consideration will be given to applicants 
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for assistance who have a clearly marked 
aptitude for a skilled job. Local Juvenile 
Employment Officers of the Ministry of 
Labour and National Service will look out 
for such boys and girls at their interviews 
with school-leavers or others seeking em- 
ployment, and school-teachers may bring 
suitable pupils to the notice of these 
Officers. In assessing ‘‘marked aptitude” 
account will be taken of all available in- 
formation about the applicant, including 
school reports and any progress already 
made in employment or continuation 
classes. The Juvenile Employment Officer 
will also be able to receive advice from a 
representative of the local Juvenile 
Employment Committee, who will be 
present at the initial interview with the 
applicant and his parent or guardian. 


The selection of suitable openings and 
conclusion of arrangements with the pros- 
pective employers will be made by the 
Regional Officers of the Ministry. The 
applicant will then be interviewed again 
by the local Juvenile Employment Officer 
and, if the opening offered is accepted, the 
date for taking up work will be fixed. 
Arrangements will be made for the recep- 
tion, lodging and welfare of the boy or girl, 
and periodical reports will be obtained 
from the employer on his or her regularity 
of attendance at work and progress in 
employment. The continuance of the weekly 
maintenance allowance will be subject to 
the satisfactory character of these reports. 


Juvenile Employment Officers and 
Committees will keep in close touch with 
juveniles assisted under the scheme, and 
will do whatever they can to help them to 
Overcome any strangeness they may feel 
at work or in their lodgings. 


Allowances payable-—{1) Free fare and 
travelling allowance for the first journey to 
the town of employment; 
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(2) Weekly maintenance allowance 
which, with the juvenile’s weekly wage, 
plus any contribution made by the employer, 
plus any contribution made by the parent, 
will cover board and lodging, midday 
meals (where not included in board and 
lodging), and laundry, and will leave a 
pocket money balance, 9s. a week for a 
boy or girl of 15, 12s. at 16, and 16s. at 
17. It is contemplated that in most cases 
the young worker will be self-supporting 
at the age of 18. 


(3) Fares between lodgings and place 
of work if the distance is more than two 
miles, unless the cost of this daily travelling 
or free transport is provided by the em- 
ployer. 


(4) Settling-in grant of 10s. 


(5) Sickness or incapacity allowances. 


(6) For holiday visits to home, where 
the return fare is over 7s. 6d., two railway 
warrants a year at a cost of 7s. 6d. each to 
the boy to cover the whole journey. 


Parent’s and employer’s contributions.—If 
the parent’s income before deduction of 
Income Tax is not more than £600 a year, 
no contribution towards the maintenance 
allowance will be required. In other cases, 
a contribution will be expected. 


The employer will be invited to make a 
contribution towards the maintenance al- 
lowance—not less, it is suggested, than 
one-fourth of the total after deduction of 
the parent’s contribution. This, however, 
is not an indispensable condition of the 
grant.—Education. September 26, 1947. 


PHENOMENAL PROGRESS OF HEALTH INSURANCE IN UNITED STATES 


One American in three has enrolled in 
some kind of plan to prepay the cost of 
unexpected accidents or illness, according 
to a recent survey conducted for the 
National Industrial Conference Board—a 
non-partisan, cooperative fact-finding body 
composed of 3,000 companies, trade asso- 
ciations, labour unions, and other organiza- 
tions. The number who have enrolled is 
45,500,000 persons. The figure tripled since 
1940, and is still growing. The largest plan, 
the Blue Cross group sponsored by hospi- 
tals, has mushroomed from fewer than a 
1,000,000 members 10 years ago to more 
than 23,000,000 at last count. 


Other health prepaymert plans in the 
United States include : 


1. Employee Mutual-Beneft Asso- 
ciation.—Originating in the 1880s, they 
generally provide weekly cash payments for 
disability. Members total 1,500,000. 


2. Trade Union Plans.—Sixty 
American Federation of Labour . and 
independent unions have benefit plans 
covering 1,500,000 persons. 


3. Group Insurance-—Sold by in- 
surance companies to cover employees 
of individual companies and paid for 
by employees or employers or both. 
Originating in 1920, about 6,000,000 
persons are now covered by policies 
providing weekly benefits, 8,000,000 by 
hospital expense policies, and 5,500,000 
by surgical expense policies. 


4. Prepayment Medical Care Plans. 
—These plans date back 50 years, and 
several different kinds have been developed 
in recent years. Some provide constant 
prepaid medical care, others surgical 


expense, some operate in connection with 
Blue Cross hospitalization. 
10,000,000 persons are covered. 


Altogether, 
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5. Individual Health’ and Accident 
Insurance _ Policies —About 6,000,000 
persons are covered by these policies. 


The Survey notes that the American 
public’s participation in medical prepay- 
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ment plans is progressing at a rapid rate 
and that ‘‘the greatest potential growth 
appears to lie with those (plans) which are 
head-quartered in industry, sponsored by 
medical societies, or administered by the 
private clinic.” 


(‘Peep Show” Device for Auditory Diagnosis) 


In the diagnosis of most human 
ailments it is normal for the investigator 
to begin by hearing what the patient himself 
has to say about his disability. Young 
children, however, whose speech mecha- 
nisms have never properly developed, 
intrinsically deny him this means of 
approach. Diagnosis has, therefore, to be 
made without the aid of conversation. 


Speech defects in young children may 
be due to motor abnormalities, mental 
deficiency or to the fact that’ the child’s 
hearing is too defective for it to have 
learned a language by the normal processes 
of imitation. In the latter case, the difficulty 
has always been to obtain an accurate 
assessment of the disability at the earliest 
possible moment, so that any special 
education—for example, lip-reading—may 
be arranged without delay. 


Recently, however, two workers at the 
National Hospital for Nervous Diseases in 
London—Dr. C. S. Hallpike and Dr. M. R. 
Dix—demonstrated at the Acoustics 
Group of the Physical Society a most 
ingenious and extremely simple device 
which eliminates the disadvantages of the 
existing test methods. This is now employed 
in a procedure which provides accurate 
measurements of the hearing capacity in 
the course of a single attendance at hospital, 
without recourse being had to speech at all. 


Speech sounds.—The hearing capacity of 
a subject is conventionally shown on an 
audiogram—a chart that expresses graphical- 
ly the extent to which he can hear the 
sounds of ordinary conversation—the hea- 
ring loss, in decibels, being plotted against 
the tange of frequencies necessary for the 
understanding of speech, the most im- 
portant part of which is between 1,000 and 
2,000 cycles per second. The speech sounds 
of normal conversation within this range 
at three feet are about 60 decibels above the 
normal threshold. If a subject has a 40 
decibel loss of hearing at these frequencies, 
the 20 decibel margin required for easy 
understanding is partially absent; with a loss 
of 80 decibels or more he is, of course, 
entirely without serviceable hearing. 


- The method adopted by Dr. Hallpike 
and Miss Dix for obtaining figures to 
complete the children’s audiograms is 
called the ‘‘Peep Show.” It requires an 
instructor to direct the activities of the 
child, and a tester to observe it and to 
manipulate the apparatus. So far as the 
child is concerned, the apparatus is, in 
fact, a peep show—a simple box with a 
viewing hatch through which an en- 
tertaining picture can be seen when 
illuminated. In front of the box, above the 
viewing hatch, is a small aperture through 
which an eight-volt electric bulb (the 
‘‘signal lamp”) can be seen. Above this, 
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and unseen by the child, is a loud- 
speaker. 


The tester’s part of the apparatus 
consists basically of a pure tone generator 
and attenuator, together with a mains 
transformer by means of all of which 
he can originate synchronised impulses of 
sound (through the loudspeaker) and of 
light (through the signal lamp). 


Vital role-——The instructor’s role is a 
vital one. She first wins the confidence 
of the child, and then leads it to a chair 
opposite the viewing hatch of the peep 
show, herself sitting on another chair 
beside it. She attracts the child’s attention 
by pointing to the signal lamp and, 
as soon as this has been achieved, the 
tester turrs on synchronised impulses of 
light and sound which are emitted by the 
lamp and the loudspeaker. The frequency 
of the initial audible signal is 1,024 cycles 
per second, about 80 decibels above the 
normal threshold. 


Now, in front of the peep show is a 
large bell-push which, if pressed while the 
signal is being given, illuminates a picture 
inside. It does not operate, however, when 
there is no signal. As soon, therefore, as 
the auditory and visual signal starts, the 
instructor leans across in front of the child 
and very ostentatiously presses this bell- 
push, whereupon the picture becomes 
visible to the child. 


When the child has had time to assimi- 
late this, the tester discontinues the signal 
and the light inside the box automatically 
goes out and the picture disappears. The 
instructor then leans back and indicates to 
the child that the bell-push no longer works. 


Child’s eaction—The tester then 
repeats the auditory and visual signal, the 


instructor pointing out a flashing bulb to 
the child and again making great business 
of pressing the switch and illuminating the 
picture. This procedure is continued until 
the child itself learns that the only time 
when the pressing switch will cause the 
appearance of the picture is when the signal 
lamp is flashing. Soon, it will probably not 
wait for the instructor to press the switch, 
but will do so itself as soon as it sees the 
signal. At this point the auditory tests can 
begin. 


The appropriate time to press the 
switch is associated in the child’s mind 
with the two signals—auditory and visual— 
and it follows that when one of them is 
withdrawn the other will continue to act. 
The visual signal then is withdrawn by the 
instructor covering it with a shutter, and 
the procedure begins again, but with the 
auditory signal alone. In the case of a child 
with a hearing loss of less than 80 decibels, 
the response to the signal will be unchanged 
and it will press the switch. The tester then 
proceeds to repeat the signal, but with 
rapidly decreasing intensities of sound 
until it is observed at which intensity the 
child fails to respond. The procedure is 
then gone through again for five different 
frequencies. 


The equipment is calibrated in decibels 
above the normal threshold. The readings 
for each frequency can, therefore, be 
entered straight on to the audiogram in 
terms of decibels of hearing loss. The whole 
series of tests is over in a matter of 10 to 15 
minutes, and then it will be clear at once in 
what respects the child’s hearing is impaired. 
As soon as the diagnosis has been stafed, 
the child is ready to be treated or specially 
educated as recommended by the doctor. 


—By Ian Cox 
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CHILDREN’S BOOK WEEK 


More than 10,000 children and many 
adults attended the recent Boys and Girls 
Book Fair held at the American Museum 
of Natural History as the culmination of 
Children’s Book Week observances in 
New York City. Book Week is observed 
annually throughout the United States to 
dramatize the wealth of fine books available 
for young people. 


This Fair was the first such event to be 
staged in the nation and the display of 
150,000 original illustrations and 5,000 
books marked the first time that such a 
collection was available. The books, which 
contained a sample of almost every type 
of children’s book in print, were grouped 
under 10 classifications which ranged from 
‘Just Fun” through natural and physical 
sciences to ‘‘America Today” and ‘‘One 
World.” 


In addition to giving the children free 


access to their favourite story characters, 
the Fair presented many well-known authors 
and illustrators to entertain with puppet 
and magic shows, stories and chalk talks. 
As a permanent contribution to the building 
of children’s libraries, sponsors of the Book 
Fair (the Museum of Natural History, 
the Children’s Book Council and the New 
York Times) made available a specially 
selected list of 250 titles chosen as being of 
basic importance. 


Books on display at the fair were 
donated by publisher-members of the Book 
Council to the Save the Children Federation 
for distribution to schools sponsored by 
the Federation. 


Another special project of Book Week 
was the Treasure Chest U.S.A. campaign 
to interest groups and individuals in helping 
to build and expand libraries for children 
in isolated rural areas. 


PSYCHOLOGY IN MEDICAL EDUCATION 


An important event in the professional 
life of every medical man, if not the most 
important event, is his dealing with patients 
in the first months of general practice. It is 
the first test of the young practitioner; it is 
also of course a test of his professional 
education. This article will discuss some of 
the difficulties, and the reasons for the 
difficulties, in the transition from student to 
practitioner, with special reference to the 
acquisition of professional skill in and 
understanding of the relation of a sick 
person to his medical adviser. 


Changes in medical education.—There 
are two ways in which a doctor can get 
instruction. He can be taken by his teacher 
into the patient’s environment and be told 
there what factors have led to the ailment, 


what difficulties lie in the way of the remedy, 
and what chances there are, all things taken 
into consideration, of recovery. The teacher 
and his pupil make an entry into the 
patient’s life, they enter his region of ‘ ‘social 
space” and do what they can to bring some 
easement within it. The apprenticeship 
was an example of this kind of medical 
education. The second, the more modern 
way, is different: the patient is drawn into a 
region where he is isolated from usual 
social contacts and interests, and is exa- 
mined by a number of hospital departments 
which have specialized on one or other 
aspect of the mechanism of his body or 
mind. The criterion on which the laboratory 
departments report is basically a statistical 
one: the findings lie within the normal limits 
for the age group of the patient examined, 
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Contrasting these two generalized me- 
thods of instruction and calling the former 
*‘individual or apprenticeship’ and the 
latter ‘‘statistical or hospital” we can see 
advantages and disadvantages in each. When 
there is but one instructor, usually un- 
supported by the large and complicated 
apparatus of a hospital organization, the 
latest discoveries in physiology and patho- 
logy are apt to suffer some neglect: there is 
pressure exerted on both teacher and pupil 
by the environment of the home to consider 
before all things the present emergency, 
including the social and financial strain 
of having a sick member on their hands. 
The patient is seen in the world in which he 
lives. Under such conditions it is admittedly 
not easy to examine in detail the workings 
of his various organs, but it is difficult 
not to see the way his life is tied in bonds of 
affection and dislike, in aspiration and 
despair, to his relatives and the social 
group of which he is a member. The 
apprentice to the general practitioner pene- 
trated into the home and stood both to 
gain and to lose by that medical relation- 
ship. 


A patient sent to hospital (to use the 
usual phrase) enters an unfamiliar region of 
social space. Within that organized system 
of research and therapy the easiest objects 
of study are the ‘‘parts of the machine” 
—those portions of the individual patient 
which are most susceptible to test and 
measurable reaction. In such an environ- 
ment of isolation from the personal and 
social forces which act upon the personality 
it is difficult to get a comprehensive under- 
standing of the personality of the patient. 
An over-all view is a greater achievement 
of clinical synthesis in a hospital than in a 
house; a thoroughgoing mechanistic analysis 
of the patient is more difficult in the home 
than in the ward. 


The task of medical education is to 


develop fully the capacity both for clinical 
synthesis and for mechanistic analysis. The 
questions arise: What conditions most 
favour this double development? What 
factors make those first few months of 
general practice something to be anticipated 
with dread and looked back on with relief 
as a thing long past? That many practitioners 
are eased in this transition by the senior 
partner of the firm they join, and thus 
enjoy a postgraduate apprenticeship, shows 
that the present—we do not know yet about 
the future—organization of medicine can 
allow the filling up of this gap in technical 
education. 


How does the doctor spend his day and 
his energy?—Odd though it may seem, 
there has never been a ‘‘job analysis” of 
the doctor’s working day, or, if such an 
investigation has been made, it has received 
almost no publicity. It would appear that 
medica] education has developed without 
a detailed reference to the job for which the 
student is being trained. How much of the 
doctor’s time and how much of his skill 
are employed in the diagnosis and therapy 
of injuries, disorders, or normal processes— 
for example, confinements? How much of 
his day is given to specific planned acts of 
therapy, how much to diagnosis, and how 
much to travelling? Nor do we know how 
his time is divided between the age groups, 
the occupation groups, the income groups, 
or disease groups, or how far the 
proportions vary with urban and 
rural and other social and geographical 
divisions. 

Important as these facts would be, one 
would think, both for teaching and 
for planning the future of a health 
service, even such an investigation of the 
relatively easily measurable units of time 
would ignore the subtler but perhaps 
more important factor of ‘‘concern.” The 
doctor has concern for his patient; he is 

















worried if he does not know what is wrong 
with him or how to bring him relief for his 
suffering. It is this concern which makes 
him feel the personal and human value of 
his work in the social—or, if you will, 
the spiritual—life of the community; it is 
something which makes him regard the 
financial return as only a part of the 
reward of his profession. 


This factor, so important to the vitality 
of the profession and to its growth, cannot 
easily be brought within the scope of the 
mechanistically oriented education of the 
student. One does not have this concern- 
feeling for organs but only for a person, a 
fellow human being; one cannot book-learn 
it; it comes from a personal relationship. 


The worries of the first few months of 
the general practitioner’s life, or even the 
first few years, spring not from a need to 
harden his heart to suffering but to soften it 
so that he can feel his way into what the 
patient is going through in his suffering 
and yet keep his head. It is the attribute 
of professional competence to appraise the 
feelings of the patient, through sympathy 
with him, without losing objectivity and 
judgment of the situation as a whole. To 
get this over-all appraisal of the situation 
is often one of the main motives which lead 
the patient to seek professional advice, 
and the doctor cannot give it unless he has 
faced all the issues which confront his 
patient. 


Though the patient may have to move 
into the ‘‘hospital area’ of social space and 
the doctor may have to move into that of 
the ‘‘family area,” the appraisal can best 
take place in the neutral ground of the 
doctor’s consulting-room. He must make 
it neutral to all influences and prejudices if 
it is to act as a ‘‘diagnostic and therapeutic 
area” in which patient and practitioner can 
both move with ease and mutual under- 
standing. 
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The medical interview.—One thing must 
be assumed in medical work: a patient never 
consults his doctor without good and suffi- 
cient cause. He may make a great fuss over 
what seems a trivial complaint, or he may 
dismiss as trivial symptoms of the gravest 
significance, but the cardinal fact is that he 
has come to a point when he cannot manage 
by himself something concerning himself— 
there is a breakdown in adjustment 
processes. Let us leave on one side 
those seemingly easy cases—for example, 
a cut hand needing a few stitches (though 
even such events may be indicators of 
accident-proneness or some such short-cut 
solution of a long-standing trouble)—and 
all of those cases which occasion the doctor 
no concern. What remain? Just those 
cases—and taken over the year how numer- 
ous they are!—where the physical-mecha- 
nistic solution to human suffering has failed, 


Two questions the practitioner has to 
put to himself: What is wrong? and, no less 
important. How ill is the patient? A repeti- 
tion of a visit to the surgery with the 
same worried expression about the same 
‘trivial’? complaint, or a new one equally 
trivial, is a distress signal: the degree of 
the maladjustment is not to be measured by 
the degree of dysfunction of the organ 
system complained of—the patient is more 
ill than his body gives warrant for. What 
should the doctor do—judge the situation 
by the sole criterion of physical disability 
and dismiss the rest as ‘‘imagination,” or 
assume that where there is much com- 
plaining there is something paining? And 
if this be the case, how does one discover 
the cause if it is not in the body? Is the 
registered medical practitioner to have 
traffic with the woes of the soul? Perhaps 
he need not go quite so far. 


It was said that the consulting-room 
should be a sort of neutral ground 
where everything can -be considered dis- 
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passionately (which is not the same as 
cold-heartedly) and without prejudice. If 
the patient has some worry on his mind 
his original complaint may be only a 
point of entry to the consulting-room, 
where he wants to get rid of his burden. 
Then the important thing is not only to 
let him talk but for the doctor to let himself 
listen. When it has been acquired, the art of 
listening is not a tedious one-way traffic but 
a technique of getting the patient to unfold 
the life-history of the suffering lying at the 
root of his present complaint as it is to be 
seen in the framework of the development 
of his personality as a whole: a history- 
giving rather than a history-taking. How can 
this art be acquired? 


No research without therapy: No therapy 
without research.—This is rather a grand 
way of saying, among other things, that 
between patient and practitioner there 
must be a two-way traffic. 


The sufferings which lead to ‘‘trivial or 
pointless complaints,” no less than an 
easily spotted neurosis, are basicially hidden 
from and are confused for the patient 
himself; they are bound up with the 
development of his personality and are an 
expression of conflicting trends within it. 
If their solution were easily within his 
capacity he would have solved them long 
ago; the fact that he comes to his doctor’ is 
sufficient evidence that his powers of 
adaptation have for the moment at least 
broken down. He cannot cope with the 
present problems of his life because he has 
to solve and satisfy unresolved and un- 
completed emotional situations of the past. 
The aim of the interview is to allow the 
patient to disclose as fully and as freely as 
possible the history of his development. 
This disclosure the doctor must meet with 
sincerity of purpose and dispassionateness 
and he must not lose patience in the face of 


failure. 


These qualities are among those which 
are prerequisites in the research worker. 
The solving of the problem of mental pain 
in the individual patient is not possible 
without this research quality in the thera- 
pist, and his greatest contribution to the 
two-way process is less often advice than 
an understanding of the problem at issue. 


Research workers who try to invade the 
private lives of human beings to wrest 
from them answers to abstract research 
problems seldom get far with their 
researches into the cause and cure of 
mental suffering, and their work usually 
remains in the academic library for which it 
was written. People can disclose the sources 
of their mental suffering only during the 
actual experience of relief of that suffering. 
The so-called ‘‘normal psychology,” which 
takes no account of the influence of pain, 
anxiety, guilt, and grief on human 
behaviour, need not for long detain the 
medical student in his preparation to deal 
with people and their problems in real-life 
situations. 


Is psychiatry yet another speciality? —When 
a patient comes into a consulting-room the 
doctor has before him only the small seg- 
ment existing in the present of an organism 
with an extension in time. This organism, 
as was recently said by a writer in the 
Lancet, began as a speck of jelly and will 
end some day as a life-size corpse. It grows 
by constant interaction with its environment 
passing through different physiological 
phases and as many different psychological 
and social orientations. The egoism of the 
infant partly gives place to the passions of 
love and rage of the child (both, often and 
most embarrassingly, directed to the same 
person), and later to the stormy mixtures of 
adolescence, then to a fairly stable maturity, 
and finally shrinking in body and mind in 
old age (Shakespeare has said that better, 
but it bears repetition). Each age and stage 
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has its problems, which when unsolved 
are never completely left behind: the doctor 
has to listen for the murmur of those old 
and unresolved complaints beneath the 
apparent preoccupation with present ills. 

The study of these problems is called 
psychopathology; the application of such 
knowledge to the suffering of the individual 
is a part of psychiatry (and of groups, 
‘‘sociatary”’). The training of the student to 
elicit a history (the much-guarded history 
of the development of the personality) is 
one of the duties of his psychiatric teachers. 
Training for the assessment of the retarda- 
tions of development, intellectual and 
emotional, is also part of psychiatric 
teaching. 


The whole range of neuroses, marital 
maladjustment, character disorders, delin- 
quency, and insanity the wider range of 
so-called psychosomatic affections, and the 
still wider range of mild and temporary 
worrying upsets (which are partly due to 
misery of spirit or insecurity, to lack of 
love or incapacity to give and receive 
affection and find rest of body and mind)— 
all these are medical problems which get 
help from psychiatry, and sometimes only 
there. Is psychiatry a speciality? It stands 
outside the physical-mechanistic separatism 
which was till perhaps recently the pre- 
vailing convention in modern medicine, for 
if it is to do its job it must take a wide and 
time-spanning view of the personality in 
its social setting: it is of course no less a 
speciality than medicine itself. 


On bringing the student to the patient.— 
(a) The medical student should be brought 
at an early stage in his career into relation 
with patients. For example, when dissecting 
he should have periodic turns of duty as a 
dresser in the casualty out-patients depart- 
ment; even a sprained wrist or ankle should 
be seen in relation not only to anatomy but 


also to social disability. The young student 
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should be relieved of some of his load of 
corpses and learn to carry live burdens. 
(Some of the apparent immaturity of the 
medical student is a reaction to the abstract 
and impersonal nature of his studies, which 
frustrate his clinical inclinations. It is a sad 
thing that the student’s first ‘‘patient” is a 
corpse.) 


(b) Much more time should be lived in 
medical institutions. Even in the pre-clinical 
years the student could learn some of the 
routine of the ward as a student orderly, 
both to have an insight into how patients 
behave and what they feel when doctors 
are not present, and to get some first-hand 
knowledge of the ward as a community. A 
few weeks in epileptic and mental defective 
colonies, in tuberculosis and other sanatoria 
for chronic cases would widen his under- 
standing of the chronically sick. His status 
on some of these visits would be nearer 
to that of the riursing than the medical 
staff; on others he should go as assistant 
to the doctors. 


I might illustrate the value of the good 
nurse’s approach to a case by the following 
example: A patient in a public ward 
suffered from nocturnal attacks, of respira- 
tory and other kinds of distress. His 
house-physician and the registrar were 
asked by a doctor patient in the same 
ward, as a matter of professional interest; 
what precipitated the attacks. They did 
not know; medical examination gave no 
clue. The patient’s nurse was asked and 
gave an answer without hesitation: the 
attacks followed the visits of a particular 
relative. Two comments here: first, the 
nurse, whose knowledge of anatomy, phy- 
siology, pathology, and clinical medicine 
was of high nursing standard, used that 
knowledge in a quite different way from the 
house-physician and registrar: the latter 
made it the sole theoretical instrument of 
aetiology and diagnosis; the former (per- 
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haps freer because she had no self-imposed 
duty to limit her thinking to what she read 
in books) was able to observe the facts as a 
whole. The doctors had not asked about the 
effect of visitors; it had not, presumably, 
come into their theories of aetiology. The 
second point is that the nurse observed the 
pa‘ient in a wider region of biological 
activity, that of the family—that is, in a 
social setting. The doctors saw only what 
lay in the bed, not even what came to the 
bed-side. Which, in this case, was the more 
clinical and which the more veterinary 
observer? Of course, such a question 
should not be put: it is a question framed 
with reference to ‘‘academic subjects’ 
and not to scientific method. Rather let us 
ask. Which of the two provided himself or 
herself with the greater number of frames 
of reference, and used them in an integrative 
way? 


Speaking aphoristically, the best 
medical instruction is clinical—that is, 
bedside. it the patient’s illness and not ‘‘a 
disease entity” be the subject of instruction, 
the best bed for this purpose is the patient’s 
own, the next best is one that the hospital 
pupil has to be responsible for, the third 
best is that which is in hospital and which 
someone else looks after; the first educates 
the G.P., the second the nurse; the medical 
student in this respect comes off third best. 
I am referring to learning about the illnesses 
of actual people, not about diseases; 
and further, I am saying no more than 
that this kind of bedside or clinical experi- 
ence—though it does not come into 
examination-ridden curricula—is important 
for the student and the young practitioner. 


(c) He should at first be taken by 
almoners and psychiatric social workers, 
and later go alone, on follow-up visits to a 
selection of the patients he has seen and 
treated as out-patients and in the wards. 
He should realize how large is the gap 


between the ‘‘social space” of the family 
and that of the hospital, and he should be 
taught the techniques for lessening and 
bridging that gap—for example, the endea- 
vours made increasingly nowadays, to create 
within the hospital and convalescent home 
transitional communities where the reco- 
vering patient can make an effective re- 
habilitation. 


(d) He should have experience in all 
branches of the mental out-patients depart- 
ment, in intelligence testing, in the social 
workers’ department, and above all in the 
practice of psychiatric interviewing. 


(e) He should interview relatives of 
patients with the same care as patients 
themselves—time spent on learning in- 
terview technique is repaid a hundredfold 
in his general practice. 


(f) Anything that brings the student to 
the patient, to his home, to his factory 
should be welcomed, and will help to 
make the transition from medical school to 
professional life as easy and as fruitful as 
possible. 


(g) Medical education should proceed 
on the principle (hard though it be to 
apply) that knowledge gained through the 
shouldering of responsibilities is the 
best sort of medical knowledge to have. 


On using the ex-student’s experience.—A 
sample survey might be made one, two, and 
five years after leaving medical school, 
asking general practitioners what comments 
they would like to make on the curriculum 
of their training. Such opinion-taking would 
be specially useful to estimate the desirabili- 
ty of continuing eaperimental changes in 
the curriculum and dropping those that 
were not expedient. 


The doctor-patient relationshib.—An ex- 
periment is in train to evolve a national 


health service. The stability of the profes- 
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sion vis-avis the patient population will 
ultimately depend on the doctor’s capacity 
to meet the patient’s need to be understood 
as a person. If treated as a merely physical 
mechanism composed of parts and system 
the patient will turn more than ever to 
self-medication or to unqualified persons. 
The existence of quacks* is a reproach to 
the training and to the practice of the 
regular profession. (A survey of medical 
needs and medical aids if realistic, would 
have to include the activities of the quack, 
his clientele, and his method of work). 


The remedy for the problem of un- 
qualified practice lies in better medical 
qualification—a training which meets the 


Throughout the United States 
volunteer leaders are preparing to aid the 
National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis 
through the 1948 March of- Dimes 
Campaign, which will be conducted January 
15 through 30. The National Foundation of 
Infantile Paralysis was established in 1938 
by the late President Roosevelt, who was 
himself a victim of the disease, in the 
hope not only of assisting others so stricken, 
but of discovering some preventive and cure 
for this scourge of childhood. 
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needs of those worried and distrusting 
patients who cannot define their ills and 
who turn from one adviser to another till 
they find a listener. 


The organization of a national health 
service will fail of its purpose if scope is 
not given in fullest measure for the rela- 
tionship between doctor and patient to be 
one of personal trust and confidence and 
that continuity of interest in the individual 
patient which springs from professional 
*‘concern.”’ 


—By John Rickman, President, Institute 
of Psycho-analysis, London, British Medical 
Journal. September 6, 1947. pp. 363-65. 


Since the creation of the Foundation in 
1938, some 112,000 cases of infantile para- 
lysis have occurred, of which 88,000 have 
been directly aided by the Foundation. 
More than 400 hospitals have been equip- 
ped and staffed to handle poliomyelitis 
cases. Large-scale research has been directed 
against the disease, the first time in world 
history that such widespread research has 
been focussed upona single disease. Twenty- 
four branches of science are now at work 
on one or more aspects of the problem. 





























*A quack may be defined as a person who seeks to establish a quasi-professional relation to a client 
(or patient) without having first submitted himself to a course of training regarded as adequate by the teachers 
in that profession; who makes no consistent endeavour to integrate any discovery he may make in the exercise i 
of the profession to the body of knowledge already existing—to the end that the range of experience of the iit 
next generation of students may be improved; who when in a difficulty with diagnosis or treatment does not 
call in a brother-practitioner, laying before him all the facts known, being ready to accept the advice offered, i 









or who would not be willing, if called in by a brother-practitioner, to put his experience fully at his disposal i, 
and return the patient to his own practitioner, not trying to keep him for himself; and who is unwilling ie 
to submit himself to the discipline of the organizations of his profession in matters affecting his ethical rela- ha 





tions to his patients. 


The definition turns on four things: on the willingness to learn in due humility from an older genera. id 
tion, to give without arrogance to the next generation, to treat one’s own generation with generosity as equals, if 
and to submit to a social code. 


Most of the articles on quacks and quackery enlarge on the practitioner—patient relationship; ought 
not more consideration to be given to the relation existing between personsin the same field of social 
activity—namely, brother practitioners 7 
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During the past two and one-half 
years, physio-therapy scholarships have 
been sponsored by the Foundation, with 
a resulting 25 per cent increase in the num- 
ber of technicians working in the field. 
Attention is now being centered on bringing 
the most up-to-date knowledge of diagnosis 
and treatment of poliomyelitis to family 


doctors. 

The 1948 goal of the March of Dimes 
Campaign is 30,000,000 dollars, needed 
to rebuild the depleted epidemic aid 
reserve and to finance further services and 
research. Funds for its great work are 
secured only by the voluntary efforts and 
contributions of the American people. 


NEW WELFARE MEASURES FOR THE AGED POOR 


With the National Assistance Bill now 
before the House of Commons—it passed 
through the Second Reading unopposed in 
November—the end of the present Poor 
Law in Britain is now in sight. 

It is a Bill which was welcomed by all 
parties in the House. It runs to 65 clauses 
and seven schedules to achieve the final 
break up of the Poor Law and to create in 
its place entirely new services founded on 
modern conceptions of social welfare. 


To achieve this end the Bill repeals, 
entirely or partially, 80 Acts of Parliament, 
some of which, incorporated in more 
recent legislation, were passed as long ago 
as 1601. Others were passed in the 
nineteenth century and have remained 
unaltered on the Statute Book. 


The Bill is likely to become effective 
law by July, 1948. It will complete the main 
pattern of Britain’s new social legislation, 
of which the Family Allowances, National 
Insurance (Industrial Injuries), National 
Insurance, and the National Health Services 
Acts are other principal features. 


Two main groups—Under the Bill 
provisions are made for services falling into 
two main groups :— 


(1) National Assistance taking the 
form mainly of financial aid 
to those in need (and whose 
needs are not met by National 


Insurance or from any other 
source). This becomes a State 
responsibility, and not the joint 
responsibility of local autho- 
rities and the Government, as it 
is at present; 


(2) Residential accommodation for 
the aged, infirm and others who 
require care and attention, with 
special welfare services for 
certain handicapped persons. 
This will become a charge of 
the local authorities with certain 
assistance from the State. 


Local authorities will no longer be 
concerned with the relief of destitution 
as it was known in the past, and the local 
poor law institutions will disappear. In the 
place of the large, bleak, barrack-like 
institutions there will be built small, 
residential homes, with running hot and 
cold-water, and laundry services. 


Relieving tate-payers.—By the trans- 
ference of charges in the first part from local 
authorities to the national Exchequer it 
will relieve rate-payers throughout Britain 
of an expense of £18,500,000 (Rs. 24.6 
crores) a year. At present domiciliary 
assistance given by local authorities costs 
about £15,000,000 (Rs. 19.9 crores), with 
another £3,500,000 (Rs. 4.6 crores) for 
assistance to blind people, 
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It is estimated that the cost to the 
Exchequer, based on the existing schemes, 
will be something in the region of 
£29,650,000 (Rs. 39.5 crores) a year, but it 
is likely the actual cost under the new 
scheme will be higher. In addition, there 
will be a further £100,000 (Rs. 13,31,200) 
required annually for the provision of 
residential accommodation for the aged 
and infirm, under the second part of the 
Bill. 


In the next five years for this purpose it 
will be necessary to provide 20,000 
additional beds in England and Wales, and 
3,000 in Scotland. Of these, 60 per cent 
will have to be provided in new buildings 
and the Government will supply a subsidy. 
It will be payable for 60 years at the rate of 
£7. 10s. (Rs. 99) per annum (Scotland £11) 
in respect of single bedrooms, and for 
other bedrooms not exceeding £6. 10s., 
(Rs. 86) per annum (Scotland £9. 10s.) 
multiplied by the number of occupants for 
which the room is designed. 


Assistance grants.—The new service for 
financial assistance will be administered 
by a National Assistance Board established 
in areas throughout the United Kingdom. 
Any person of 16 or over, who is in need, 
may apply for assistance, including a 
person who needs assistance to supplement 
a pension or insurance benefit. It is expected 
that the applicants will be mainly aged, 
disabled or sick people, living in their 
own homes. Assistance grants will be made 
to those living in residential accommoda- 
tion, if their resources are insufficient to 
meet the minimum charges. 


If there is any dissatisfaction about a 
decision made by a National Assistance 
Board Officer, the applicant has the right 
of appeal to a local Tribunal, comprised 
of a Chairman, one other appointed by the 
Minister of National Insurance, and a third 


member selected in rotation from a panel 
to represent workpeople. 


The casual poor person also becomes 
the responsibility of the National Assistance 
Board. Provision will be made whereby 
persons without a settled way of living may 
be influenced to lead a more settled life. 
Temporary accommodation will be pro- 
vided in reception centres. 


The steps to be taken to influence a 
person to settle down naturally will vary. 
For instance, old and infirm people may be 
induced to settle in a Home; younger 
persons capable of work will be put in 
touch with opportunities of employment, 
and those who are unfit for work through 
inexperience may be helped in a re-establish- 
ment centre. 


Intimate rooms.—The new residential 
homes which become the responsibility of 
local authorities, with a Government 
subsidy, will be for people who, because 
of age, infirmity or other circumstance, 
are in need of care and attention not other- 
wise available to them. They will not include 
sick persons who will come under the 
new National Health Service. The service 
will include all necessary care, maintenance 
and amenities. 


Thus local authorities will be concerns 
ed, not to relieve destitution, but to provide 
comfortable accommodation for those who 
need care and attention. The new homes are 
to be small, each housing not more than 25 
to 30 persons. There will be nothing to 
suggest the institution or workhouse. The 
rooms will be decorated in bright colours, 
and will be comfortably furnished. In the 
dining-rooms bare trestle tables will be 
replaced by smaller tables. Generally, rooms 
are to be smaller and more intimate. 
Wherever possible each person will have 
a separate bedroom with plenty of chairs 
and cupboards. 


See 
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But perhaps the most significant feature 
of the scheme is that each occupant will have 
a feeling of independence as each one will 
pay for his or her accommodation. This 
independence signifies much to old people 
as they draw towards the evening of their 
lives. It eliminates all stigma of charity. 


The old people will be expected to pay 
a minimum charge of 21s. (Rs. 14) a week. 
Thus old age pensioners, who will form a 
large percentage of the occupants of these 
homes, will be able to pay their own way 
and still will have 5s. (Rs. 3-4-0) a week to 
spend. Where a person’s resources do not 
amount to 26s. (Rs. 17/-) a week the 
National Assistance Board will make an 
allowance to bring the income up to that 
total. 


Handicapped  persons.—At present, 
under the Blind Persons’ Acts (1920 and 
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1938) arrangements are made for the welfare 
of blind people. But under the National 
Assistance Bill it is proposed to extend 
these services to the deaf or dumb and to 
other persons who are substantially or 
permanently handicapped by illness, injury 
or congenital deformity. Apart from any 
financial aid which might be made by the 
National Assistance Board it is proposed 
to instruct handicapped persons, in their 
own homes or elsewhere, and to set up 
workshops and hostels for such workers, 
and to provide recreational facilities. 


With such a Bill before the House of 
Commons it is no wonder that when it 
passed the Second Reading, an Opposition 
Member said it was ‘‘a very great measure” 
and a tribute to the strength and humanity 
of the country that at this time, in spite 
of diminished resources, she was going 
forward along this path.— David Curnock. 


STUDENTS—PAST AND PRESENT 


Mr. Bhave, J. V. (’42) has been ap- 
pointed Inspector of Labour Welfare 
(Mines) by the Ministry of Labour and is 
now assigned to Nagpur. 


Miss Cabinetmaker, P. H. (’44) has 
joined the staff of the University School of 
Economics and Sociology, Bombay; as 
Research Assistant. 


Mr. Chatterji, B. (45) has been elected 
Assiociate Secretary of the Indian Confer- 
ence of Social Work and as member of the 
Executive Committee of the Bombay Pro- 
vincial Physical Education Conference. 


Mr. Edward, S. T. (’38) has contributed 
the chapter on ‘‘Labour Legislation in 
Postwar India’’ of the book entitled Indian 
Labour Problems, edited by A. N. 


Agarwala. (Allahabad: Kitabistan, 1947). 


Mr. Gore, M. S. (’45) has been elected 
Associate Secretary of the Indian Confer- 
ence of Social Work. 


Mr. Harshe, G. N. (’40) is now working 
as Superintendent of the Yeravda Industrial 
School, Poona. 


Rev. Jebaraj, A. G. (’49) has contributed 
an article on ‘‘The Tata Institute of Social 
Sciences” to the Tinnevelly Diocesan Maga- 
zine, Vol. 338, pp. 101-3 (August, 1947). 


Miss Khanderia, J. G. (46) is now 
working as Superintendent, Women’s 
Home, Kurukshetra Camp, East Punjab. 


Mr. Kulkarni, D. V. (’38) who recently 
returned from the United States, has 
commenced work as Inspector of Certified 
Schools, Government of Bombay, and is 
now posted at Poona. 


















Notes AND News 


Mr. Kulkarni, P. D. (’46) is now wor- 
king as Information and Publicity Officer, 
Kurukshetra Camp, East Punjab. 


Miss Lakdawala, K. A. (’46) has been 
appointed Assistant Secretary of The Asso- 
ciation for Moral and Social Hygiene in 
India, New Delhi. 

Miss Malhotra R. (’46) has been 
deputed by the Director of Health Services, 
Delhi, for special training in Medical Social 
Work at the Institute. 

Mr. Mathur, S. K. (’47) has been ap- 
pointed Labour Officer of the Delhi Cloth 
and General Mills Limited, Delhi. 


Mr. Mukerjee, A. K. (’46) has been 
appointed Labour Technical Assistant, 
Indian Sugar Syndicate, Cawnpore. 


Mr. Nagaraj, A. G. (’42) has been 
appointed Senior Assistant in the Prohi- 
bition Department of the Government of 
Bombay. 

Mr. Panakal, J. A. (’47) who was under- 
going training at the Department of Econo- 
mics and Statistics, Tata Industries Limited, 
has now joined the Industrial Court, 
Bombay, as Research Assistant. He has 
been elected General Secretary of the 
Alumni Association for the year 
1947-48. 

Mr. Panakal, J. J. (’46) has contributed 
a study on ‘‘Holidays With Pay” to the 
Symposium on Planning for Labour pre- 
sented by the Indian Labour Forum to the 
Preparatory Asian Regional Conference of 
the International Labour Organisation. 

Mr. Paul, K. (’46) is now working as 
Assistant Welfare Officer, Kurukshetra 
Camp, East Punjab. 

Mr. Ram, E. J. S., has been promoted 
to the post of the Deputy Director of 
Labour Administration of the Government 
of Bombay. He has been elected Chair- 
man of the Alumni Association for the 
year 1947-48. Mr. Ram has contributed 
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the chapter on ‘‘Industrial Welfare in 
Post-War India,’ of the book entitled 
Indian Labour Problems, edited by A. N. 
Agarwala. (Allahabad: Kitabistan, 1947), 


Mr. Ranade, S. N. (’47) has joined the 
staff of the Institute of Social Sciences, 
Kashi Vidyapith, Benares. 


Miss Rangier, L. (’44) has married 
Mr. Rajamani of the Associated Press of 
India and is now settled in New Delhi. 


Mrs. Renu, I. (’38) was awarded United 
Nations Fellowship for studying the 
organisation of child guidance clinics in the 
United States and Canada. She left for New 
York on November the 13th, 1947, and 
will return after a period of six months. 


Miss Rochlani, S. P. (’47) has com- 
menced duties with the Prohibition Depart- 
ment of the Government of Bombay as 
Senior Assistant. 


Mr. Sathe, H. V. (’47) has joined the 
Directorate of Labour Information, Govern- 
ment of Bombay, as Labour Investigator. 


Mr. Sen, S. R. (’47) has been appointed 
Labour Officer of the National Tobacco 
Company of India Limited, Agarpara, 
Bengal. 

Miss Sharma, V. (’46) has resigned 
from her position as Assistant Lady Labour 
Welfare Officer of the Government of 
Bombay and has returned to Delhi. 


Mr. Shembavnekar, B. K. (’47) has 
been appointed Senior Assistant in the 
Prohibition Department of the Govern- 
ment of Bombay. 


Mr. Yousuf, K. (’47) has been appoin- 
ted Labour Welfare Officer by the 
Hyderabad Government. 


Miss Zachariah, S. (’44) has been 
appointed Assistant Inspectress of Factories 
by the Government of Madras and is 
now posted at Madura. 














BOOK REVIEWS 


The Fortunes of Primitive Tribes. By D. N. Majumdar. Lucknow: Universal Publi- 


shers Limited, 1944. pp. 234. 


The title of this book—which is 
incidentally almost identical with the title 
of an article which I wrote some years ago 
for this Journal—gives little indication that 
it is in fact the first part of an ethnographic 
survey of the United Provinces. Dr. Majum- 
dar is always at his best when he describes 
individual tribes and cultures, and the 
present volume is a most welcome contribu- 
tion to the all too scanty literature on the 
cis-Himalayan people on India’s borders. 
Of the three peoples described at length, 
the Tharus and Khasas are mountain 
dwellers of comparatively advanced civiliza- 
tion whereas the Korwas are a primitive 
tribe inhabiting the scrub jungles of 
Mirzapur, the southernmost district of the 
Province. They occur in much larger 
numbers in the adjacent States of Sarguja 
and Jashpur as well as in some districts of 
Bihar. Dr. Majumdar is of the opinion that 
originally the Korwas were hunters and 
food-gatherers pure and simple (p. 17), and 
that they took to a crude slash-and-burn 
cultivation only when outside pressure 
interfered with their old style of forest life. 
But judging from the material presented in 
this book, I am inclined to believe that they 
belong rather to the ethnological stratum of 
primitive shifting cultivators such as 
Kolams, Kamars and possibly Baigas—all 
people in the transitional stage between 
food-gathering and cultivation. This parti- 
cular stratum of which there is evidence in 
many parts of peninsular India, has so 
far received scant attention in anthropologi- 
cal literature, but as more and more material 
is gathered, its distinctiveness from the 
civilizations of the fully fledged agricul- 
turists, such as Mundas or Santals, becomes 
increasingly clear. One of the reasons for 
the difficulty of placing this stratum into 





any scheme of ethnological reconstruction 
is the impossibility of associating it with 
any of the existing language groups. The 
Korwas speak a Munda language and other 
tribes of comparable culture speak Aryan 
or Dravidian dialects, but it is obvious that 
in all these cases the language was taken 
over from more advanced neighbours. The 
original tongues of these most primitive 
of agriculturists on Indian soil seem to be 
irretrievably lost. In their physical features, 
however, most of these tribes have retained 
characteristics which distinguish them clear- 
ly from the surrounding population and 
Dr. Majumdar’s book contains some 
interesting remarks on the blood groups of 
the Korwas. 

The second chapter of the book deals 
with the Tharus, a large and important 
agricultural community concentrated in the 
Naini Tal District, where they number 
about 30,000. The Tharus are one of those 
Himalayan tribes of mongoloid type which 
through long association with Indian 
populations have absorbed a number of 
non-mongoloid features. Their culture 
shows a comparable fusion of elements 
stemming from different spheres. The basis 
of Tharu economy is the cultivation of rice 
on irrigated terraces, but hunting and 
fishing play a considerable role in their 
life, and great social importance attaches 
to skill in these crafts. Indeed it seems that 
fundamentally the Tharus fall in line with 
the mongoloid hill-tribes of the Eastern 
Himalayas, but while the latter live to this 
day in comparative isolation, the Tharus 
have assimilated a great many features of 
Hindu civilization, particularly in regard to 
their material equipment. 

Though Tharu society is not organized 
on matrilineal lines, women play a very 
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important, and in some respects, a dominant 
part in the economic and social life. They 
mix freely with men and women of other 
castes, and have the reputation of being 
skilled in powerful magic, to which out- 
siders attribute the influence they have over 
_their own menfolk. While women can 
separate from their husbands at will, it is 
not easy for a man to obtain a divorce 
from his wife. 


All this suggests a matriarchal sub- 
stratum or the influence of a matriarchal 
people on the Tharus. Dr. Majumdar does 
not commit himself to either view, though 
he considers it possible ‘‘that in the Tarai 
and the Himalayan region, among aboriginal 
Tharus or among the isolated Indo-Aryan, 
the Khasas and the Kumaonese, a matriar- 
chal society existed which has profoundly 
influenced the culture patterns of the 
Khasa as well as of the Tharu.”’ (p.73). 


The Khasas or Khasiyas are the third 
people described in the preserit book. 
In physical type they resemble Kashmiris, 
and they are divided into castes claiming 
Rajput and Brahmin descent. But although 
practising certain Hindu customs, they 
differ in many respects from the orthodox 
high caste Hindus. They are strictly patri- 
local and follow patrilineal inheritance, and 
most villages are exogamous units. Brother 
polyandry is a rule, and in joint families 
several brothers share one or more wives 
in common. The eldest brother, who is 
the ceremonial and economic head of the 
family has no exclusive right of cohabita- 
tion, and the children, whose physical 
paternity cannot be established with any 
certainty, are allotted to the brothers in 
turn. A peculiar feature of Khasa society 
are the seasonal migrations of the young 
married women who regularly return to 
their parents’ village, where they help in 
house and fields. Their place in the 
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husbands’ village is taken by the husbands’ 
sisters who come in turn to assist in the 
harvest. While the women stay in their 
husbands’ village they are expected to be 
faithful, but during the annual visits to 
their parents they are allowed a great deal of 
licence, and intrigues with the men of 
their home-village. This is very frequent 
and do not meet with social disapproval, 
even if the lovers belong to the same 
exogamous unit. Khasa husbands seem to be 
singularly free from jealousy, and the 
periodical exodus of women is accepted as 
a matter of course. Dr. Mujumdar is 
probably right in assuming that a sub- 
merged matriarchal system is responsible 
for these annual migrations and the double 
standard of morality of Khasa women 
whose code of behaviour changes according 
to the locality. 


It is not easy to see with which popula- 
tion stratum this matriarchal system can be 
associated. If it belonged to a very old 
and prim’‘tive stratum indigenous in 
the Himalayan region we would expect to 
find matrilineal societies amorg the isolated 
tribes of the Eastern Himalayas, such as 
Daflas, Apa Tanis or Abors. But though in 
the social organization of all these tribes 
there are traits which suggest matriarchal 
influences, clear instances of matrilinea! 
rules of descent or inheritance are lacking.’ 
The problem of the source of matriarchal 
customs in the Himalayas thus remains 
unsolved, but studies such as 
Dr. Majumdar’s account of the Khasas 
may gradually bring us nearer to a solution. 


The book contains also a chapter on 
Criminal Tribes and closes with a discus- 
sion on ‘social vigilance,’ whereby the 
author understands the system of customs 
and beliefs through which a people main- 
tains the integration and consistency of 
its traditional behaviour. 


C. von Furer-Haimendorf 
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The Gondwana and the Gonds. By 
Publishers Limited, 1944. pp. 201. 


In recent years Indian anthropology 
has made rapid progress and many areas 
which even ten years ago were blank on the 
ethnographic map have been covered by 
intensive studies of their aboriginal 
inhabitants. The standard of anthropologi- 
cal investigations is also steadily rising and 
there is no more justification for books 
written in as diffuse a style as The Gondwana 
and the Gonds. Though the author states 
that the book is ‘‘the outcome of a field 
economic survey of the Gond groups of 
tribes living mostly in the hiils and jungles 
of the Central Provinces and Bastar,’ 
there is no indication whatsoever which 
areas his field-work has covered, and the 
reader is often left guessing to which of the 
many and culturally diverse groups of 
Gonds his descriptions apply. Many cus- 
toms and habits which the author ascribes 
to Gonds in general prevail only among 
certain groups and to describe them as 
characteristic of Gond culture as such 
creates a false picture. There is a world of 
difference between the Hill Maria with his 
hoe-cultivation on oft-shifted hill-fields and 
the settled Raj Gond plough-cultivator, 
and the attempt to deal with both in 
a general account of Gond culture shows 


an error of judgment in planning the 
book. , 


The chapter on Kinship Organisation 
is extremely sketchy and it would indeed 
seem that the author (who mentions that 
he did most of his journeys by car!) has 
visited only areas where the complex 
system of exogamous divisions and clans 
has largely disintegrated. Though the main 
emphasis of the book is on economics, 
there is no detailed investigation into the 
life of any individual group which could 
be recognized as the result of original 
research. 





REviews 


Indrajit Singh. Lucknow: The Universal 


The utilization of literary sources is 
equally superficial. There is no mention 
of any of Verrier Elwin’s numerous articles 
on Gonds while old gazeteers and Russel’s 
Tribes and Castes of the Central Provinces are 
quoted as if they were reliable sources. 
The references to my study of the morung- 
system of the Konyak Nagas on pp. 59 
and 65 are definitely misleading. (Girls’ 
dormitories and bachelors’ halls are never in 
one building, there is no initiation ceremony 
for girls and they can never become 
members of a morung!) 


But the most surprising of errors is the 
confusion between kharif and rabi crops. 
Kharif is, of course, the crop sown at the 
beginning of the rains and harvested in the 
autumn, and rabi is the cold weather crop. 
The author is mistaken in believing that 
rabi is the first and kharif the second crop, 
and all his arguments about kharif and rabi 
tracts are consequently untenable. 


The populous and important group of 
Gond tribes still offers almost unlimited 
regional scope for anthropological research. 
Detailed regional studies comparable to 
S. Hivale’s work on the Pardhans of 
Mandla and S. C. Dube’s work on 
the Kamars of Raipur are an urgent 
desideratum and the intensive study of 
even a single Gond village of the Central 
Provinces would be a most welcome 
contribution to our knowledge of this 
interesting people. At a time when Provin- 
cial and State governments are beginning 
to realize the need for social service among 
the aboriginals of backward areas, it is for 
the anthropologist to provide concrete 
and accurate information by which adminis- 
trative action can be guided. While The 
Gondwana and the Gonds does not substan- 
tially add to the material contained in 
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W. V. Grigson’s reports on the aboriginal 
problem in the Central Provinces, it must 
be said in favour of the book that 
Dr. Indrajit Singh correctly assesses the 
results of uncontrolled contact between 
Gonds and progressive populations and of 
its serious dangers to aboriginal prosperity. 
After several years residence among the 
Gonds of Hyderabad, I agree on the whole 
with the argument put forward in Chapter 
XII and I subscribe emphatically to the 
author’s criticism of legislation facilitating 
the transfer of the aboriginals’ land such 


as contained in the Central Provinces 
Tenancy Act of 1939. Dr. Singh is apprecia- 
tive of the valuable elements in traditional 
Gond culture and his attitude towards the 
Murias’ youth-dormitories is sympathetic 
and free of prejudice. His general knowledge 
of the Gonds and their institutions might 
stand him in good stead if he were to take 
up the long overdue study of the various 
groups of Gonds in any such district as 
Betul or Chhindwara. 


C. von Furer-Haimendorf 
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